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From The National Review. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF GOETHE. 
The Life and Works of Goethe: with 

Sketches of his Age and Contemporaries, 
from published and unpublished sources. 
By G. H. Lewes. 2 vols. Nutt, 1855. 
Freundschaftliche Briefe von Goethe und 
seiner Frau an Nicolaus Meyer, aus den 
Jahren 1800-1831. Leipzig, Hartung 
1856. [Friendly Letters from Goethe and 
his Wife to Nicolas Meyer, between the 
years 1800 and 1831. Leipzic, 1856.] 
Goertue tells us in his Autobiography, that 
while his mind was wandering about in 
search of a religious system, and thus passing 
over the intermediate areas between the 
various regions of theological belief, he met 
with a certain phenomenon which seemed to 
him to belong to none of them, and which 
he used to call therefore demonic influence. 
*¢ Tt was not divine, for it seemed unintellec- 
tual ; nor human, for it was no result of un- 
derstanding ; nor diabolic, for it was of bene- 
ficent tendency; nor angelic, for you could 
often notice in it a certain mischievousness. 
It resembled chance, inasmuch as it demon- 
strated nothing ; but was like providence, in- 
asmuch as it showed symptoms of continuity. 
Every thing which fetters human agency 
seemed to yield before it; it seemed to dis- 
pose arbitrarily of the necessary elements of 
our existence.”’ It is not always, says this 
great observer of life, ‘‘ the first and best, 
either in moral nature or in abilities,’ who 
possess this magnetic influence, and it is but 
rarely ‘‘ that they recommend themselves by 
goodness of heart; but a gigantic force goes 
out of them, and they exercise an incredible 
power over all creatures, nay, even over the 
elements themselves ; and who can say how 
far this influence may reach? All moral 
forces united are powerless against thenft 
The masses are fascinated by them. They 
are only to be conquered by the universe it- 
self,’’ when they enter into conflict with it. 
Of course Goethe was thinking mainly of 
Napoleon, and men like him, as he afterwards 
told Eckermann, when he wrote this passage. 
Such men put forth, he says, a power, ‘if 
not exactly opposite to, yet at least crossing, 
that of the general moral order of the world ; 
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so that the one might be regarded“as the 
woof, and the other as the warp.”’ ‘ He adds, 

that his life-long friend and patron, the 
Duke of Weimar, had this magnetic influence 
to such a degree that nobody could resist 
him, and no work of art ever failed in the 
poet’s hands which the Duke had suggested 
or approved. ‘‘ He would have been enviable 
indeed if he could have possessed himself of 

my ideas and higher strivings ; for when the 
deemon forsook him, and only the human was 
left, he knew not how to set to work, and 
was much troubled at it. In Byron this ele- 
ment was probably very active, giving him 
such powers of fascination, especially with 
women.’? Eckermann, with his usual de- 
lightfully childlike simplicity, anxiously asks, 
‘*Has not Mephistopheles traits of this na- 
ture’? ‘* No,’’ replies Goethe, ‘* Mephisto- 
pheles is too negative a being. The demonic 
manifests itself in positive active power among: 
artists. It is found often in musicians, more 
rarely among painters. In Paganini it 
shows itself to a high degree, and it is by 
means of it that he produces such great 
effects.” Of himself he says, “‘ it does not 
lie in my nature, but I am subject to its 
influence ;”” by which Goethe probably 
meant modestly to disclaim having any per- 
sonal fascination of this kind over other men, 

but to indicate, what we know from other 
conversations he really held to be true, that 
apparently arbitrary and quite inexplicable 

impulses had often exercised the most decisive 
and frequently fortunate influence on his own, 
career. But it is quite clear that Goethe did. 
possess in no common degree this faculty for,. 
in a certain sense, fascinating men by his 

presence, as well as by his writings. If 

Byron had more of it as a man, Goethe suc- 

ceeded in imparting far more of it to his 
works, and neither his life nor works can be 

properly judged without reference to its in- 
fluence. It is something quite distinct from. 
mere beauty, power, or general merit, either 
of personal character or of literary creation. 

It is a power which goes out from the in~ 
dividual man, and which can imprint itself 

only on such writings as carry with them. the: 
stamp of individual character; and not 
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the case of Byron’s earlier works, the play 
of character is a good deal merged in some 
exaggerated mood of sentiment. It is not 
intensity : numbers of writers have surpassed 
Goethe in the intensity both of literary and 
personal characteristics. Schiller was a man 
of far keener and intenser, though narrower 
nature, and yet he could not help going into 
utter captivity to that calm and somewhat 
limply-constituted mind. It is not even in 
itself independence or strength of will; for 
though Goethe had this in a remarkable de- 
gree, many others, as probably Schiller, had 
possessed it in as high a degree, who had 
been quite destitute of his fascinating talent. 
If it be expressible in one phrase at all (which 
it is not), it might be called presence of mind 
in combination with a deep knowledge of men ; 
— we mean that absolute and complete ade- 
quacy to every emergency which gave Napo- 
leon his sang froid at the very turning-point 
of his great battles, which had descended in 
some measure to his nephew, and which in 
the literary world has secured for Johnson his 
Boswell, and for Goethe his Eckermann. 
Johnson, indeed, was immeasurably Goethe’s 
inferior in the range of his experience, and, 
what is of more importance, in his knowledge 
of man; but he was perhaps his superior in 
mere presence of mind, and hence was greater 
in conversation, but less in fascination. The 
Duke of Wellington had nearly as much 
presence of mind as Napoleon himself; but 
he had immeasurably less of the other element 
of fascination — instinctive knowledge of men, 
and how to use them. 

Goethe is almost unrivalled in the literary 
world in the degree in which he combines 
these qualities. Shakespeare may have had 
them equally, but his dramas are too imper- 
sonal to tell usclearly what kind of individ- 
ual influence he put forth. We should con- 
jecture that his sympathy with men was too 
vivid to have enabled him to keep, as was the 
case with Goethe, a part of himself as a per- 
manent reserve-force outside the actual field 
of action, and ready to turn the flank of any 
new emergeney. Shakespeare can scarcely, 
we think, have been so uniformly able to de- 
tach himself, if he would, from the sympa- 
thies and passion of the moment as Goethe 
certainly was; for Goethe, like the little 
three-eyed girl (Drei-Guglein) in the German 
tale, had always an extra organ besides the 
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eyes he slept with, to take note of his own 
sleep and his own tears, and an extra will, 
subject to the command of the third eye, 
ready to rescue the ordinary will from the in 
tricacies of human emotion. Shakespeare’s 
knowledge of life was, we should think, less 
drawn from constant vigilance and presence 
of mind in the passing moment (to which 
we imagine him to have abandoned himself 
far more completely than Goethe), and more 
from the power of memory and imagination 
to reproduce those sympathies again. How- 
ever this may be, Shakespeare hias himself 
sketched, less perhaps this cool presence of 
mind itself than the effect which it produces 
on other men, in his picture of Octavius 
Cesar in Antony and Cleopatra. Casar’s 
cool self-possessed eye for every emergency, 
and for the right use of human instruments, 
and its paralyzing effect on Antony’s more at- 
taching and passionate power of character, 
is a striking example of what Goethe would 
have called the ‘‘ demonic ’’ element in hu- 
man affairs — the element that fascinates men 
by at once standing out clear and quite inde- 
pendent of their support, and yet indicating 
the power to read them off and detect for 
them their own needs and uses. There is 
always in this kind of magnetic power some- 
thing repulsive first ; but if the repulsion be 
overcome, the attraction becomes stronger 
than ever; there is a resistance while the 
secondary mind is striving to keep its inde- 
pendence, and conscious of the spell,— an in- 
tense devotion after he has once relinquished 
it, and consented to be adisciple or a servant. 
So the soothsayer tells Antony,— 
‘‘Thy demon, that’s thy spirit which keeps 
thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 
Where Cexsar’s is not; but near him, thy 
angel 
Becomes a fear, as being overpowered; there- 


ore 
Make space enough between you.” 


And Goethe, who had, as he says, himself 
experienced the force of this blind fascination 
in the Duke of Weimar’s influence over him, 
as well as wielded it in no slight degree, tells 
Eckermann (himself acaptive), ‘‘ The higher 
aman stands, the more he is liable to this 
dzemonic influence; and he must take con- 
stant care that his guiding will be not di- 
verted by it from the straight way. 

. . « This is just the difficult point — for our 
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better nature stoutly to sustain itself, and cede 
to the demonic no more than is reasonable.” 

In Goethe himself this fascinating power 
existed as strongly as it is well possible to 
conceive in a’ man whose whole intellectual 
nature was of the sympathetic and con- 
templative, rather than of the practical cast, 
— who had no occasion to “‘ use’? men ex- 
cept as literary material, — and who, while 
he stood out independent of them, and could 
at will shake off from his feet the dust of 
long association, yet felt with them as one 
who understood their nature and had entered 
into their experience. Goethe’s sympathetic 
and genial insight into man would have been 
a pure embarrassment to a practical cold- 
tempered tool-seeker like Napoleon, who 
never deciphered men through sympathy, but 
always by an instinctive tact for detecting 
masterly and workmanlike results. And vice 
versé, the imperturbable self-possession and 
Napoleonic sang froid of judgment, that 
underlay in Goethe all storms of superficial 
emotion, was no little embarrassment to him 
in many of his literary moods. It prevented 
him, we think, from ever becoming a great 
dramatist. He could not ever lose himself 
in his creations: yet it was emphatically this 
which gave that peculiar and undefinable 
fascination to those minutely-accurate obser- 
vations on life with which all his later prose 
works and his conversations are so thickly 
stocked. You can clearly see that men of 
strong nature did not submit to Gocthe’s 
magnetic influence without a struggle. Schil- 
ler, at first intensely repelled from him, was 
only gradually subdued, though thoroughly 
and strangely magnetized into idolatry by 
personal converse. Herder’s keen and caustic 
nature vibrated to the end between the in- 
tense repulsion he felt for Goethe’s com- 
pletely wnmoral genius, the poet’s impartial 
sympathy for good and evil alike, and the ir- 
resistible attractions which his personal in- 
fluence exerted. Only those could thoroughly 
cling to Goethe from the first who were not 
conscious of having any strong intellectual 
independence to maintain. Women, who 
love nothing so much as a completely in- 
dependent self-sustained nature, especially if 
joined with thorough insight into themselves, 
were purely fascinated at once. Wieland,* 

* The most pleasant and characteristic sketch of Wieland 
in English literature is contained in a few pages contributed 


to the second volume of Mrs. Austin’s Characteristics of 
Goethe, p. 227. 





who had no intellectual ground to fight for, 
surrendered without terms. But no man of 
eminent ability and a different school of 
thought seemed to approach him without 
some sense that, if exposed constantly to his 
immediate influence, he had to choose be- 
tween fascination and repulsion. Hence his 
very few intimate male friends: scarcely any 
man at all able to enter his mind and share . 
his deeper interests, was likely to be found 
who could go so completely into captivity to 
his modes of thought; and, tolerant as he 
was, the centrifugal force of his mind threw 
off, to a certain respectful distance, all that 
the attractive force was not able to appro- 
priate as part of itself. There has been a 
very similar effect produced by his writings 
on those even who did not know the man. 
Novalis fluttered round them, repeatedly ex- 
pressing his aversion, like a moth round a 
candle. They invariably repel, at first, Eng- 
lish readers with English views of life and 
duty. As you read more and more, and the 
characteristic atmosphere of the man is 
breathed into your life, you find the magnetic. 
force coming strongly over you ; — you are 
as aman mesmerized ;— you feel his calm 
independence of so much on which you help- 
lessly lean, combined with his thorough in- 
sight into that desire of yours to lean, draw- 
ing you irresistibly towards the invisible 
intellectual centre at which such independent 
strength and such genial breadth of thought 
was possible. And yet you feel that you 
would be in many and various ways lowered 
in your own eyes if you could think com- 
pletely as he thought and act as he acted. It 
becomes a difficult problem, in the presence 
of so much genius, and beneath so fascinating 
an eye, ‘for our better nature stoutly to 
sustain itself and yield to the demonic no 
more than is reasonable.”’ 

Let us attempt to contribute to the solu- 
tion of this difficulty by some account and 
criticism of Goethe’s life and genius in con- 
nection with that personal character which 
so subtly penetrates all he has written. 
Carlyle mistook completely when he said that 
Goethe, like Shakspeare, leaves little trace 
of himself in his creations. To a fine eye 
this is not even true of Shakspeare, though 
Shakspeare leaves no immediate stamp of 
himself, and critical inference alone can dis- 
cern him in his works ; but far less is it true 
of Goethe. A rarefied self no doubt it is — 
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»'a highly distilled gaseous essence ; but every | Latter-day oracle in Piccadilly upon one of 
where, penetrating all he writes, there is the| the injurious attacks that had been directed 
ethereal atmosphere which travelled about} against Goethe. Carlyle stopped. suddenly, 
with Johann Wolfgang Goethe. and with his peculiar look and emphasis said, 
Mr. Lewes’ volumes give us a very able| ‘‘ Yes, it is the wild cry of amazement on the 
and deeply interesting biography, — a book, | part of all spooneys that the Titan was not 
indeed, of permanent value; the incidents|a spooney too! Here isa goldlike intellect, 
illustrating character, though not quite ex-|and yet you see he is not an idiot! not in 
hausting his materials, are disposed with| the least a spooney!’’ This was true enough 
skill, and the artistic criticism, while thor-| of Goethe, no doubt; but we suspect that 
oughly appreciating Goethe’s transcendent | Mr. Carlyle was resisting a secret feeling that 
poetical genius, is independent, sensible, and | there was a limpness and want of concentra- 
English. From his moral criticism of Goethe, | tion in Goethe’s whole nature, intellectual and 
and sometimes, though not so frequently,| moral, from the results of which his imper- 
from the poetical, we very widely dissent, | turbable self-possessed presence of mind and 
and hope to give the grounds of our dissent. | great genius alone saved him; that he did 
Something more too might have been done, | in consequence go sometimes up to the brink 
we think, in the way of defining his indivi-| of spooneyishness in early days, and even 
dual position both as a poet and asa man./across the verge of unreal “high art” in 
But it is impossible to deny Mr. Lewes high | later life. These are just the defects to which 
merit for the candor of his biography.| Mr. Carlyle is most sensitive. It is true 
Where Goethe has been most censured, he} Goethe never was in danger of permanently 
gives all the facts without reserve; and he | sinking into either abyss; for his head was 
does not go into any helpless captivity to the| always cool, and his third eye, at least, al- 
poet and artist. He gives his readers the! ways vigilant. But it may perhaps account 
elements for forming their own moral judg- | for the unusual failure of our great essayist 
ments, and he has shaken off from his feet| in delineating Goethe, that the poet’s wonder- 
the ponderous rubbish of the German scholi-| ful writings were less the real object of his 
asts. Herr Duntzer and his colleagues are| admiration than the strange fascination of 
valuably used in Mr. Lewes’ book; but they|the character behind. In the very brief 
are also valuably spared. Mr. Lewes has not} sketch we must give of the poet’s life, we 
submitted himself to Carlyle’s somewhat in-| shall, of course, so far as possible, select our 
discriminating, strained, and lashed-up furor illustrations from passages or incidents passed 
of adoration for every word that the German | over in Mr. Lewes’ volumes, wherever they 
sage let drop. There is, by the way, noth-/|seem to be equally characteristic. ° 
ing more remarkably illustrative of Goethe’s; Johann Wolfgang Goethe, born at noon 
*‘deemonic ’’ influence than Carlyle’s worship| on the 28th Angust, 1749, in Frankfort-on- 
of him. Except his permanent unfailing! the-Maine, seems to have inherited his genial, 
self-possession, he lacked almost all the per- | sensitive, sensuous, and joyous temperament 
sonal qualities which usually fascinate that|from his mother; and from his father, the 
great writer’s eye. And accordingly there’! pride, self-dependence, and magnificent form- 
runs through the essays on Goethe a tone of | ality, the nervous orderliness, perseverance, 
arduous admiration, —a helpless desire to fix| and the microscopic minuteness of eye by 
on some characteristic which he could infi-| which, at least after the first rush of youth 
nitely admire, — betraying that he was in| was gone by, he was always distinguished. 
subjection to the ‘‘eyes behind the book,’’| His mother was but eighteen when he was 
not to the thing which is said in it. There born. She was a lively girl, full of German 
was nothing of the rugged thrusting power) sentiment, with warm impulses, by no means 
of Johnson, of the imperious practical faith! much troubled with a conscience, exceedingly 
of Cromwell, of the picturesque passion of | afraid of her husband, who was near twenty 
Danton, of the kingly fanaticism of Mahomet; years her senior, and seemingly both willing 
nothing, in short, of the intensity of nature | and skilful in the invention of occasional 
which Carlyle always needs behind the saga- | white lies adapted to screen her children from 
city he worships. Mr. Lewes reports a rather | his minute, fidgety, and rather austere super- 
affected piece of Carlylese, delivered by the| intendence. She ‘‘ spoiled’ her children on 
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principle, and made no pretension to conduct 
a systematic training, which she abhored. 
She said of herself in after-years, that she 
could “ educate no child, was quite unfit for 
it, gave them every wish, so long as they 
laughed and were good, and whipped them 
if they cried or made wry mouths, without 
ever looking for any reason why they laughed 
or cried.’’* Her belief in Providence was 
warm with German sentiment, and not a 
little tinged with superstition. She rejoiced 
greatly when her son published the Confes- 
sions of a Beautiful Soul, which she loved as 
a memorial of a lost pietistic friend. Her 
religion was one of emotion rather than of 
moral reverence. She was generous and ex- 
travagant, and, after her husband’s death, 
seems to have spent capital as well as income. 
She was passionately fond of the theatre, a 
taste which she transmitted to herson. Her 
hearty simplicity of nature made her every 
where loved. Her servants loved and stayed 
with her to the last. She seems to have had 
at least as much humor as her son, which, for 
Germans, was not inconsiderable, and not 
much more sense of awe. She gave the 
most detailed orders for her own funeral, and 
even specified the kind of wine and the size 
of the cracknels with which the mourners 
were to be regaled; ordering the servants 
not to put too few raisins into the cakes, as 
she never could endure that in her life, and 
it would certainly chafe her in her grave. 
Having been invited to go to a party on the 
day on which she died, she sent for answer that 
‘* Madame Goethe could not come, as she 
was engaged just then in dying.” + Yet her 
sensitiveness was so great, that she always 
made it a condition with her servants that 
they should never repeat to her painful news 
that they had picked up accidentally, as she 
wished to hear nothing sad without absolute 
necessity. And during her son’s dangerous 
illness at Weimar, in 1805, no one ventured 
to speak to her of it till it was past, though 
she affirmed that she had been conscious all 
the time of his danger without the heart to 
mention it. This peculiarity Goethe in- 
herited. Courageous to the utmost degree 
in all physical danger, he could never bear 
to encounter mental pain which he could any 
how avoid. He invented soft paraphrases to 
avoid speaking of the death of those he had 


* Letter to her granddaughter, —Dunzter’s Frauen- 
bilder, p. 544. 
t Dunzter’s Frauenbilder, p. 583. 





loved, and indeed of all death. Writing @ 
Zelter of his son’s death, he says, ‘‘ the stay- 
ing-away (Aeussenbleiben) of my son has 
weighed dreadfully upon me in many ways.” 
And his feeling was so well known, that his 
old friend and mistress, the Frau von Stein, 
who died before him, directed that her funeral 
should not pass his door, lest it should im- 
press him too painfully. Noone dared to 
tell him of Schiller’s death ; and so it was 
also at the death of his wife’s sister, and in 
other cases. Indeed, his constant unwilling- 
ness manfully to face the secret of his own 
anguish, was a principal source of a shade 
of unreality in a generally very real charac- 
ter. He habitually evaded the awful task 
of fathoming the meaning and the depth of 
suffering. He avoided all contact with keen 
pain. He could not bear, although in the 
neighborhood, to visit his brother-in-law at a 
time when his sister’s child was dying. It 
was not weakness, — it was his principle of 
actions ; and the effects remain in his works. 
He writes like a man who had not only ex- 
perienced but explored every reality of human 
life except that of anguish and remorse. The 
iron that enters into the soul had found him 
too ; but instead of fronting it as he fronted 
all other realities of life, and pondering its 
message to the last letter, he drew back from 
it with what speed he might. This experi- 
ence even his Faust wants. Remorse, grief, 
agony, Goethe gently waived ; and, by avert- 
ing his thoughts, softened them gradually 
without exhausting their lesson. Hence his 
passion never reaches the deepest deep of 
human life. It can glow and melt, but is 
never a consuming fire. His Werther, Tasso, 
Ottilie, and Cliirchen, suffer keenly, but 
never meet the knife-edge. There is nothing 
in his poems like the courageous reality of 
suffering which vibrates through some of 
Shelley’s lyrics and his Cenci. The fascina- 
tion of pain he can paint, but not the con- 
quest of the will over its deeper aspect of 
terror. The temperament he inherited from 
his mother. But to him was granted a con- 
spicuously despotic will, which should have . 
enabled him to sound this depth also. 

From his father it is far more difficult to 
say what qualities of mind Goethe inherited. 
The old man had always worried his family ; 
and it became fashionable among the poet’s 
friends, who were enthusiastic about his 
mother, to ignore or depreciate the old coun- 
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sellor, and they seem to have regarded it as a 
** mercy ’’ when ‘ Providence removed him.” 
There are, however, one or two incidents in 
the Autobiography which convey an impres- 
sion that his affection for his children was as 
real and deep as even that of his wife. He 
was a formal man, with strong ideas of 
straight-laced education, passionately orderly 
(he thought a good book nothing without a 
good binding,) and never so much excited as 
by a necessary deviation from the ‘‘ pre-estab- 
lished harmony’’ of household rules. He 
could not submit to the inevitable. He was 
the kind of man who is so attached to his 
rules, that if he cannot shatter the obstacles 
of circumstance, he thinks it next best to let 
the obstacles of circumstance shatter him. 
He had none of his son’s calm presence of 
mind. But whatever perseverance of temper 
Goethe had, he probably gained from his fa- 
ther. He could not bear to do anything su- 
perficially. Ife was as thorough (griindlich, 
as the Germans say,) in preparing Wolfgang 
for the coronation of the emperor by an ex- 
haustive investigation into the authorities for 
every ceremony to be observed, as in teaching 
him the civillaw. Linleitung, Quellen, &c., 
were all raked carefully up ; for was not the 
coronation a part of the Entwickelung der 
Geschichte? He had the formal notions 
about everything, considering rhyme the es- 
sence of poetry, and believed that pictures, 
like wine, improved in value by mere keep- 
ing. He taught his children himself, and 
completely alienated his daughter by his dry 
and exacting manner. But he was at least 
in earnest with his task. He began to learn 
both English and drawing at the same time 
with his children, that his own participation 
in their efforts might spur them on. He 
copied all his children’s drawing-copies ‘‘with 
an English lead-pencil upon the finest Dutch 
paper ; and not only observed the greatest 
clearness of outline, but most accurately imi- 
tated the hatching of the copies with a light 
hand. He drew the whole collection, num- 
ber by number, while we children jumped 
from one head to another just as we pleased.”’ 
This is very characteristic of his son’s genius 
in later years, at least in the microscopic de- 
tail. After the first outburst of the poet’s 
youthful passion, the lad took a sudden pas- 
sion for rude fragmentary drawings from na- 
ture, on all sorts of odd gray scraps of pa- 
per. Andof this time he tells us, ‘ the peda- 





gogism of my father, on this point too, was 
greatly to be admired. He kindly asked for 
my attempts, and drew lines round every im- 
perfect sketch. . . . The irregular leaves he 
cut straight, and thus made the beginning of 
a collection in which he wished at some fu- 
ture time to rejoice in the progress of his 
son.”” There seems to us real tenderness 
here. He was a proud man, who had drawn 
back into himself at the first repulse from 
civic politics ; and was hardly reconciled to 
his son’s adhesion to the Weimar court, be- 
cause he dreaded lest some ducal caprice 
should bring mortification to his family pride. 

The poet was born, as he himself records, 
with that sedate kind of humor in which 
alone he excelled, with a ‘‘ propitious horo- 
scope.’? There was clear anticipation in it 
of the special worship of young ladies, and 
of a general sceptre over earth and air. 
**The sun stood in the sign of the Virgin. 
and was culminating for the day.”? Jupiter 
and Venus were friendly; (little Pallas, 
latent for another half-century, must surely 
have lent a helping ray ;) Mercury was not 
adverse; Mars and Saturn indifferent ; “‘ the 
moon alone, just full, exerted the power of 
her opposition, all the more as she had 
reached her planetary hour ; she therefore re- 
sisted my birth, which could not be accom- 
plished till this hour was passed.’”’ 

Frankfort was a busy old-fashioned town, 
with old walls and new walls, full of linger- 
ing traditions and gray customs still surviv- 
ing, which served as an antique poetic frame 
for its changing pictures of motley German 
life. Goethe remembered his childish explor- 
ing expeditions about the old walls, moats, 
towers, and posterns, with great delight. 
Directly behind his father’s house, was a 
large area of gardens, to which the family 
had no access, stretching away to the walls 
of the city. The boy used pften to gaze on 
this forbidden Eden in evening hours from a 
room in the second story called the garden- 
room. Even after the lapse of sixty years, 
the many-colored picture of these gardens — 
the solitary figures of careful neighbors stoop- 
ing to tend their flowers, the groups of skit- 
tle-players, and the bands of merry children, 
— all blended together in the warm sunset — 
the floating sounds of many voices, of the 
rolling balls, and the dropping ninepins— 
would again beset his imagination, bringing 
with them many a “‘ tale of visionary hours.”’ 
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Mr. Lewes remarks that the child’s char- 
acter frequently presents far more distinctly 
the ground-plan of the matured man’s than 
the youth’s, since the proportions of the 
whole are often completely disguised by the 
temporary caprices of newly-expanded pas- 
sions and newly-gained freedom. This is, at 
all events, extremely true of Goethe, and is 
generally true of all casts of character where 
the permanent influence of a manly conscience 
does not start forth into life along with the 
new powers and new freedom it is to control. 
The awful sense of responsibility and moral 
freedom, once awakened, does not again sub- 
side, and where’ searching moral convictions 
have once taken hold on the character, the 
subsidence of youthful impetuousness does 
not give back again the characteristic features 
of childhood: but in Goethe this element 
was always faint, and the difference between 
the child’s mind and the man’s was only a 
difference in the maturity of powers ; when 
the spring-tide of youth fell back, his inward 
life was. as it had been, only that all was 
stronger and riper. He was a reflective, old- 
fashioned, calmly-imaginative child, always 
fascinated by a mystery, but never, properly 
speaking, awed by it. It kindled his imagi- 
nation; it never subdued him. He was full 
of wonder, and quite without veneration. 
In the ‘‘ altar to the Lord ’”’ which the child 
secretly built on a music-stand of his father’s 
at seven years of age, and on which he burnt 
incense in the shape of a pastil, until he 
found that it was at the risk of injuring his 
altar, he was innocently playing with a sub- 
ject which to almost any other child would 
have been too sacred for imaginative amuse- 
ment. He was evidently charmed with the 
picturesqueness of the patriarchal sacrifices, 
and thought with delight of the blue smoke ris- 
ing up to heaven beneath the first beam of the 
rising sun : of the religious feeling, the desire 
to give up any thing of his own out of love 
to God, he had not, of course, any idea— 
that in a child of seven no one would expect. 
But what is characteristic is, the absence of 
any restraining awe, in thus mingling the 
thought of God with his play at an age when 
he had already begun to think whether it 
was just to Him to send earthquakes and 
storms. Religion was already to him what 
it ever continued to be,—not the commu- 
nion with holiness, but at most a graceful de- 
velopment of human life, a fountain of cool 





mystery playing gratefully over the parched 
earth. 


Mr. Lewes has translated a delightful anec- 
dote of Goethe’s relation to his mother, from 
Bettina von Arnim’s account. That bold 
young lady’s authority is generally more than 
questionable ; here, however, there is the 
strongest evidence of internal truth : 


‘¢ This genial, indulgent mother employed 
her faculty for story-telling to his and her 
own delight. ‘ Air, fire, earth, and water, 
I represented under the forms of princesses ; 
and to all natural phenomena I gave a mean- 
ing, in which I almost belicved more fer- 
vently than my little hearers. As we 
thought of paths which led from star to star, 
and that we should one day inhabit the stars, 
and thought of the great spirits we should 
meet there, I was as eager for the hours of 
story-telling as the children themselves; I 
was quite curious about the future course of 
my own improvisation, and any invitation 
which interrupted these evenings was disa- 

reeable. There I sat, and there Wolfgang 

eld me with his large black eyes; and when 
the fate of one of his favorites was not ac- 
cording to his fancy, I saw the angry veins 
swell on his —— I saw him repress his 
tears. He often burstin with ‘ But, mother, 
the princess won’t marry the nasty tailor, 
even if he does kill the giant.’ And whenI 
made a pause for the night, promising to 
continue it on the morrow, I was certain 
that he would, in the meanwhile, think it out 
for himself, and so he often stimulated my 
imagination. When I turned the story ac- 
cording to his plan, and told him that he had 
found out the dénouement, then was he all fire 
and flame, and one could see his little heart 
beating underneath his dress! His grand- 
mother, who made a great pet of him, was the 
confidant of all his ideas as to how the story 
would turn out; and as she repeated these to 
me, and I turned the story according to these 
hints, there was a little diplomatic secrec 
between us, which we never disclosed. 
had the pleasure of continuing my story to 
the delight and astonishment of my hearers, 
and Wolfgang saw with glowing eyes the ful- 
filment of his own conceptions, and listened 
with enthusiastic applause.’ ”’ 


His self-command and _ self-importance 
showed themselves early. He once waited 
resolutely for many minutes till school-time 
was ‘‘up,”’ though his schoolfellows were 
lashing his legs with switches till they bled, 
before he would defend himself by a single 
movement; and then fell upon them with 
imu.znse success. Like all petted children, 
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“he did not like school ; his pride was hurt by 
the unrespecting self-assertion of the republic 
around him. lis most intimate friends were 
usually women and younger men. He never 
could endure to be laughed at. Herder’s 
rather vulgar pun upon his name (Gothe,) 
made in college days, 

** Thou, the descendant of gods, or of Goths, or 

of gutters,’’ * 

was perhaps a little annoying for the time ; 
but it clearly rankled in his mind; and he 
mentions it bitterly forty years later, after 
Herder’s death, in the course of a very kindly 
criticism, as an instance of the sarcasm which 
rendered Herder often unamiable ; character- 
istically adding this most true principle of 
etiquette, ‘‘ the proper name of a man is not 
like a cloak, which only hangs about him, 
and at which one may at any rate be allowed 
to pull and twitch; but it is a close-fitting 
garment, which has grown over and over him, 
like his skin, and which one cannot scrape 
and flay without injuring him himself.”” As 
a small boy he is said to have walked in an 
old-fashioned way, in order to distinguish 
himself from his schoolfellows, and to have 
told his mother, ‘I degin with this. Later 
on in life I shall distinguish myself in far 
other ways.”’ One cannot help thinking a 
little judicious whipping and nonchalance at 
home might at this period have been of great 
service to him. Yet the ‘‘ oracular ’’ so en- 
tered into his nature, that one could ill spare 
it now from his essence. It gives a certain 
antique support to the light leaves of poetry 
that are twined round it. 

His minute self-observation early showed 
itself. The following recollection in his Au- 
tobiogaaphy is extremely characteristic : 

‘« We boys held a Sunday assembly, where 
each of us was to produce original verses. 
And here I was struck by something strange, 
which long caused me uneasiness. M 
poems, whatever they might be, always 
seemed tome the best. But I soonremarked 
that my competitors, who brought forth very 
lame affairs, were in thesame condition, and 
thought no less of themselves. Nay, what 
appeared yet more suspicious, a good lad 
(though in such matters altogether unskil- 
ful,) whom I liked in other respects, but 
who had his rhymes made by his tutor, not 
only regarded these as the best, but was 
thoroughly persuaded they were his own, as 
he always maintained in our confidential in- 


tercourse. Now, as this illusion and error 
was obvious to me, the question one day 
forced itself upon me, whether I myself might 
not be in the same state, whether "eon poems 
were not really better than mine, and whether 
I might not justly — to those boys as 
mad astheyto me? This disturbed me much 
and long; for it was altogether impossible 
for me to find any external criterion of the 
truth ; I even ceased from producing, until 
at length I was quieted by my own light 
temperamant, and the feeling of my own 
powers.” 


He could not see then that what really 
distinguished him above them was not near 
so much, probably, the excellence of his 
verses, as the power of detecting and apply- 
ing to his own case the general law of self- 
deception. 

Goethe was, as he intimates in Wilhelm 
Meister, in a passage well known to be in fact 
autobiographical, a very inquisitive child, and 
as unscrupulous as spoiled children are in 
gratifying his inquisitiveness. His childish 
fondness for the ‘‘ store-room ’’ is rather uni- 
versal and human than individual and per- 
sonal. ‘* More than any other of the young 
ones I was in the habit of looking out atten- 
tively to see if I could notice any cupboard 
left open, or key standing in its lock.” 
There are few minuter bits of life in his 
writings than his description of the predatory 
excursion into the store-room one Sunday 
morning, when the key had not been with- 
drawn. ‘I morked this oversight,” he 
says. He pilfered, however, with less than 
his usual self-possession ; the cook made ‘‘a 
stir in the kitchen,’’ and even Goethe was 
flurried. But he seems to have had no ordi- 
nary childish shame and self-reproach con- 
nected with the adventure — the loved pup- 
pets were always dearer to him because of the 
‘* French-plum ”’ fragrance which they had 
acquired in the scene of theft. 

His delight in the theatre was the same 
through life. He liked the little mystery. He 
liked still better to have the key to the mys- 
tery. He wasas quick as any child to find out 
‘the man in the bear ; ”” but it did not destroy 
his pleasure, especially if he was able to be 
‘the man in the bear ’’ himself; and besides, 
his heart was always in his eyes. But what 
mainly fascinated him in the theatre, we 
think, was its condensation and concentration 
of life into one consecutive piece. His im- 





* In German “ Koth,” literally “mud.” 


agination was wandering, digressive, micros- 
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scopic, incoherent ; he had the greatest diffi- 
culty in grasping in one vision a consecutive 
whole. He saw vivid points in succession, 
and saw the continuity and growth ; but his 
sight was like the passing of a microscope 
over a surface, — it laid bare the transition, 
but did not give a connected vision. He saw 
too intensely and too far at each point to be 
able to sweep his eye quickly over the whole. 
The theatre helped to remedy this defect, and 
he was grateful to it. But for that very 
reason he never could write successfully for 
the theatre. The boy’s passion for the thea- 
tre had one very bad effect. During the 
French occupation of Frankfort he (then a 
lad of ten to twelve years old) had a free 
admission to the French theatre, which he 
used daily, accompanied by no older friend. 
His mother unwisely obtained the reluctant 
perinission of his father that he should go; 
and his consequent quick progress in French 
reconciled his father to the habit. The lad 
had constant access behind the scenes and in 
the green-room along with his young French 
companions. Here we have little doubt the 
first delicacy of his mind was rubbed off. Pro- 
bably he was constitutionally deficient in that 
element of mind which shame and reverence 
have in common («iddc, as the Geeeks 
called it); and during the French occupation 
of Frankfort, at a most susceptible age, he 
was subjected to influences that would be 
likely to have endangered the most delicate 
of natures. He was too young, his friends 
imagined, for danger; but certainly he was 
not at all too young for that kind of curios- 
ity about evil which is often more tainting 
than evil itself. Even in the late-written 
autobiographical recollections of his youth 
this is distinctly visible. 

At the age of fourteen he was a great tale- 
composer ; and one of these tales, “‘ The New 
Paris,”’ full of the genius of his later years, 
he has preserved in his Autobiography. It 
is a most characteristic tale, brimming over 
with the self-importance of the boy, and full 
also of the fanciful grace, the mysterious 
simplicity, and the simple mysteriousness of 
his older compositions. It is far the most 
graceful of his short tales; and must, we 
think, have received some touches from his 
older hand. For our own parts, we greatly 
prefer it to the second part of Faust. But 
the childlike delight in puzzling his readers is 
the same. The scene of the fairy-tale, which 


is autobiographic, is laid in gardens discovered 
by him through. the old wall of the city. 
The tale ends with the following charming 
mystery : 

‘‘ The porter did not speak another word ; 
but before he let me ~ the entrance, he 
stopped me, and showed me some objects on 
the wall over the way, while at the same 
time he pointed backwards to the door. I 
understood him; he wished to imprint the 
objects on my mind, that I might the more 
certainly find the door which had unexpect- 
edly closed behind me. I now took good 
notice of what was opposite tome. Above 
a high wall rose the boughs of extremely old 
nut-trees, and _— covered the cornice at 
the top. The branches reached down to a 
stone tablet, the ornamented border of which 
I could perfectly recognize, though I could 
not read the inscription. It rested on the 
corbel of a niche, in which a finely-wrought 
fountain poured water from cup to cup into - 
a great basin, that formed, as it were, a little 
pond, and disappeared in the earth. Foun- 
tain, inscription, nut-trees, all stood direct 
one above another; I would paint it as 
saw it. 

‘* Now it may well be conceived how I passed 
this evening and many “gee days, and 
how often I repeated to myself this story, 
which even I could hardly believe. As soon 
as it was in any degree possible, I went again 
to the Bad Wall, at least to refresh my re- 
membrance of these signs, and to look at the 

recious door. But, tomy great amazement, 
found all changed. Nut-trees, indeed, 
overtopped the wall, but they did not stand 
immediately in contact. A tablet also was 
inserted in the wall, but far to the right of 
the trees, without ornament, and with a legi- 
ble inscription. A niche with a fountain 
was found far to the left, but with no resem- 
blance whatever to that which I had seen; 
so that I almost believed that the second ad- 
venture was, like the first, a dream ; for of 
the door there is not the slightest trace. ‘The 
only thing that consoles me is the observa- 
tion, that these three objects seem always to 
change their places. For in repeated visits 
to the spot I think I have noticed that the 
nut-trees have moved somewhat nearer to- 
gether, and that the tablet and the fountain 
seem likewise to approach each other. Pro- 
bably, when all is brought together again, 
the door, too, will once more be visible ; and 
I will do my best to take up the thread of 
the adventure. Whether I shall be able to 
tell you what further ha “sgh or whether 
it will be expressly forbidden me, I cannot 


say. 
% This tale, of the truth of which my play- 





fellows vehemently strove to convince them 








selves, received great applause. Each of them 
visited alone the place described, without confid- 
ing it to me or the others, and discovored the 
nut-trees, the tablet and the spring, though al- 
ways at a distance from each other ; as they at 
last confessed to me afterwards, because it is not 
easy to conceal a secret at that early age. But 
here the contest first arose. One asserted that 
the objects did not stir from the spot, and always 
maintained the same distance; a second averred 
that they did move, and that too away from each 
other ; a third agreed with the latter as to the 
first point of their moving, though it seemed to 
him that thenut-tree, tablet, and fountain rather 
drew near together ; while the fourth had some- 
thing still more wonderful to announce, which 
was, that the nut-trees were in the middle, but 
that the tablet and the fountain were on sides 
opposite to those which I had stated. With re- 
spect to the traces of the little door they also 
varied. And thus they furnished me an early 
instance of the contradictory viewsmen can hold 
and maintain in regard to matters quite simple 
and easily cleared up. AsI obstinately refused 
the continuation of my tale, a repetition of the 
first part was often desired. I was on my guard, 
however, not to change the circumstances much, 
and by the uniformity of the narrative I con- 
verted the fable into truth in the minds of my 
hearers.”’ 


How vividly this reminds us of his myste- 
rious conduct to Eckermann with regard to 
some portions of the second part of Faust. 
In that dark composition Faust asks Mephis- 
topheles to show him Helena ; and Mephis- 
topheles tells him it can only be managed by 
application ‘« to goddesses who live sublime 
in loneliness, but not in space, still less in 
time — of whom to speak is embarrassment”’ 
—‘‘the mothers ;’’ ‘a glowing tripod ’’ * 
is to assure him that he has obtained the 
deepest poo of all, and by its shining he is 
to see the mothers. But there is no way 
there, as there can be no way into the ‘‘ un- 
trodden and untreadable,’’ where he is to be 
surrounded by “ loneliness.’’ On hearing 
*¢ the mothers ’’ mentioned, Faust starts back 
shuddering ; and when asked why, only re- 
plies, 

* Die a Miitter! ’s klingt so wunder- 
ich.”’ 

(The mothers! mothers! it has the strangest 
ring.) 

Poor Eckermann had been set to read this 

remarkable scene, and was, naturally, a good 

deal puzzled. But he shall tell his own 

story. 

«This afternoon Goethe did me the great plea- 
sure of reading those scenes in which Faust vis- 
its the mothers. 

*The passage is, it seems to us, a satire upon the He- 
gelian practice of deducing everything out of “the pure 


nothing,” by what may be called the tripartite cork-screw 
philosophy, which does everything in logical triplets, but 
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‘* The novelty and unexpectedness of this sub- 
ject, with his manner of reading the scene, 
struck me so forcibly, that I felt myself trans- 
lated into the situation of Faust, shuddering at 
the communication from Mephistopheles. 

** Although I had heard and felt the whole, yet 
so much remained an enigma to me, that I felt 
myself compelled to ask Goethe for some expla- 
nation. But he, in his usual manner, wrapped 
himself up in mystery, looking on me with wide 
open eyes, and repeating the words,— 

‘Die Mutter ! Mutter ! ’s klingt so wunder- 
lich.’ 

‘<I can betray to you no more, except that I 
found in Plutarch that in ancient Greece the 
mothers were spoken of as divinities. This is 
all for which I am indebted to tradition; the 
rest is my owninvention. Take the manuscript 
home with you, study it carefully, and see to 
wat conclusion you come.’ ”’ 


The good childlike Eckermann conscien- 
tiously tasked himself to find the riddle out 
—_ as anxiously as Goethe’s boy-audience 

id about the door in the old wall; perhaps 
it was even less worth while. He elaborated 
a most complex and difficult ‘‘.view ’’ on the 
subject of these mothers; but Goethe let 
nothing further transpire. Indeed it might 
fairly wait at least till the nut trees, and 
the fountain, and the tablet in the old 
Frankfort wall, had drawn together again. 

There is one other slight incident of his 
boyhood so characteristic of the man that it 
is worth mentioning. The calm, unabashed, 
self-fortified boy appears in it the very image 
of the man. Coming out of the theatre, he 
remarked ponderingly to a companion, with 
reference to one of the young actors, ‘‘ How 
handsomely the boy was dressed, and how 
well he looked! Who knows in how 
tattered a jacket he may sleep to-night! ”’ 
The mother of the lad happened to be be- 
side him in the crowd, took great umbrage, 
and read Goethe a long lecture. “ As I 
could neither excuse myself nor escape from 
her, I was really embarrassed ; and when 
she paused for a moment said, without 
thinking, ‘ Well, why do you make such a 
noise about it?— to-day red, to-morrow 
dead.’* ‘These words seemed to strike the 
woman dumb. Shestared at me, and moved 
away from me as soon as it was in any de- 
gree possible.”” This was not meant to give 
pain; it was only that he habitually cut 
short what annoyed him, without caring 
much how. He had the nerve and the 
presence of mind, and of other results he 
thought little. There isa like tale, referring 
to later years, of a fanatical admirer burst- 
ing into the bedroom of an inn where Goethe 
was undressing, and throwing himself ecsta- 
tically at his feet, pouring forth at the same 





winds itself a little higher at each repetition. 


* “ Heute roth, morgen todt,”” — a German proverb. 
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time a set speech of adoration. Goethe blew 
out the candle and jumped into bed. This 
was truly a great inspiration;* but the 
power of calmly warding off anything that 
did not suit him was exercised quite without 
reference to the moral elements of the case. 
Goethe had at every period of his life a 
thoroughly kindly nature; but one, as it 
seems to us, quite unvisited by any devoted 
affection. , The conception of really living 
for another probably never occurred to him. 
His attachments to women were numerous 
and violent, never self-devoting. For his 
mother and sister he clearly felt warmly, 
but certainly he was neither a fond brother 
nor @ fond son. After his transition to 
Weimar, he visited his mother only at very 
long intervals, and never seems to have 
hastened to her side in any time of special 
trouble, though he always rejoiced to see her 
and wished to have her with him. In the 
last eleven years of her old age he never once 
visited Frankfort, his summer holiday al- 
ways taking him in another direction — to 
Karlsbad or Marienbad. And his letters 
were too few to keep her always well in- 
formed even of his more important move- 
ments. He was, in short, a kind and hearty, 
rather than a deeply-attached, brother and 
son. If he never gave himself up to an 
affection, he never demanded or even expected 
it from another. Never was there a less 
jealous or exacting man. He seldom inter- 
fered with his own calm process of self-cul- 
ture for the sake of another. He never ex- 
pected another to do it for him. But this 
remark belongs to a later period of his life. 
Yet the genial but pliant and self-considering 
nature of his relation to others is distinctly 
visible in his childhood. He was already 
beginning to accommodate himself to all in- 
evitabilities, and to ward off, wherever pos- 
sible, all that was foreign to his nature. 
The extent of his boyish studies was not less 
wide than that of his boyish experience of 
life. To Latin, Greek, Italian, German, 
English, and Hebrew, together with draw- 
ing, music, geography, and Roman law, he 
had given much time, and apparently made 
considerable progress in them, before he 
went to college at sixteen. He scattered his 
studies, and had ‘* alternate fits ’’ of Hebrew 
and drawing, &c. ; but his retentive memory 
did not easily lose what it had once laid 
hold of. 

In 1764 Goethe began that habit of falling 
in love, of which he never broke himself for 
the next sixty years. Mr, Lewes makes 
— of his love for Gretchen, and the 
scholiasts seem never to have traced her his- 


* We do not know the authority for this anecdote of 
Goethe. Mr. Emerson used to narrate it, not without keen 
sympathy for the oppressed lion. 





tory. But boyish as his passion was, the 
separation clearly caused him as intense a 
suffering, and a more inconsolable despair, 
than any subsequent adoration. His mind 
had not yet got the strength to carry him 
through. His nature was still the dependent 
nature of a home-bred boy. He had yet no 
intellectual passions, no penetrating con- 
sciousness of creative power. It is clear to 
us that this kind, sisterly Gretchen, was still 
living in his imagination when he immortal- 
ized her namein Faust. The night of Joseph 
II.’s coronation, when he forgot his secret 
door-key, by which, through his mother’s 
connivance, he used to enter long after hig 
father had supposed him to be in bed, was 
the last night of his childhood. With his 
separation from Gretchen there came upon 
him the moody humors, the dark sentimental 
infinitudes, the confusion of energies, the 
thankless melancholies and boisterous ca- 
prices peculiar to that period of life when 
young men are most grateful to themselves 
and most oppressive to mankind. The pas- 
sion for Gretchen had involved him with a 
set not quite so harmless. And the stiff 
dignity of his father was sadly injured by 
having his son’s name mixed. innocently up 
in questions of swindling, and even forgery. 
He was subjected to the companionship of 
an accommodating tutor; and a year later, 
in the autumn of 1765, went forth to see 
the world as a student of Leipzic University. 
Most poets’ youth is turbid, and apt tg be 
egotistical. Goethe’s is not an exception. 
e seems to have had generally, when in 
good health, buoyantspirits. But the spirit- 
ual abysses are of course unfathomable. We 
must pass this period briefly. Mr. Lewes has 
ot some very interesting letters concerning 
oethe at this time from his college friends. At 
Leipzic Goethe got a good deal of knowled 
without much diligence. He fell into dis- 
sipation. The only ge influence over him 
that he felt powerful was that of Gellert, 
the professor of belles lettres, and one lady- 
friend, the wife of a law professor. The 
latter died during his studentship. Gellert’s 
mild influence he felt painful and a reproach 
to him, and began to avoid it. Perhaps it 
was not very wisely exerted. He used, says 
Goethe, ‘* to hold his head down, and ask us 
with his weeping, winning voice, whether we 
went regularly to church, who was our confes- 
sor, and whether we attended the holy commu- 
nion. If we passed this examination but ill, 
we were dismissed with lamentations, we were 
more annoyed than edified ; and yet we could 
not help loving the man heartily.”’ Goethe’s 
law-lectures were rather jokes. He natural] 
preferred drawing caricatures of the officia. 
persons in their official costume, to taking 
notes. Fritters (very good ones), hot from 








the fire, came into competition with one of 
these classes, and were considered the more 
attractive. Goethe fell deeply in love again 
at Leipzic ; but he quarrelled with the young 
lady, and he seems to say the despair he felt 
at her loss was the impulse which plunged 
him into dissipation. This affection was the 
origin of his little pastoral piece, The Lover's 
Humors, which certainly gives promise of 
his future power. Besides containing some 
fine lines, and one fair living character in 
profile, it shows that rich fertility of ordi- 
nary feeling and harmonious sentiment which 
must flow on long in order to temper the 
mind to the higher creative mood. A poet 
who, like Gray, for instance, has no flow of 
level feelings, loses the predisposing influences 
from which the deeper, truer insight can 
alone come. When the poet has reached, 
as it were, the ordinary level of genial 
human emotion, then, and not sooner, do 
his special characteristics begin to work 
with effect. If he is not in the first place 
luxuriant in common feeling, he loses all the 
advantage of his higher faculties. Goethe, 
like all great poets, was most luxuriant in 
mere ordinary thought and feeling; and 
when once fairly afloat in that, his genius 
began to work. Gray’s imagination had 
= sails; but he had not enough common 
human nature to float in, his vessel was 
alwaysaground. The Fellow-Sinners, which 
Goethe wrote at this same time, has equal 
ease, but not equal warmth, with the piece 
jus mentioned, and consequently very little 
trace of his characteristic power. From 
Leipzic Goethe went home ill, after three 
ears’ residence, in 1768. His father was 
irritated by hjs delicate health, and still 
more by anything like hypochondriacal con- 
versation. His mother and sister paid him, 
as is usual in such cases, wanton like 
divine honors. They were moped, and de- 
lighted to have an invalid to worship. He 
looked into alchemy, and began to think of 
Faust. 

In the spring of 1770 he went to the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg, where he fell in with 
Hender, who first introduced him tv the Vicar 
of Wakefield, the loose awkward machinery 
of which Goethe (who never had any power 
of constructing a plot) afterwards partly 
borrowed in his novel of Wilhelm Meister. 
The exquisite humor, and childlike simplicity 
of taste in that book, are Goldsmith’s own. 
But in the style of representing nature and 
life Goethe is not at all unlike Goldsmith. 
Like him, he does not impartially paint, but 
rather vaguely indicates the principal influ- 
ences of the scene before him. He sketches 
no outlined picture, at least of men — but 
gives one or two figures, hovering too close 
to the eye to be caught completely in any 
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one glance, and which are presented there- 
fore successively in minute yet very signifi- 
cant details to the closest conceivable scru- 
tiny ; and for the rest, he indicates only the 
most important inlets of accessory influence 
in a few words of loose spacious suggestion. 
As Goldsmith presents Dr. Primrose and his 
wife by.such minute successive touches, that 
not till you fall back from the story can you 
see them as a whole, and repgesents the 
daughters only by the pane streams of 
influence they diffuse, t 

light their characters respectively reflect, in 
the vaguer distance, adding too those influ- 
ences of external nature which most beset 
the senses, but no clear landscape, — so also 
Goethe painted in his three novels, Werther, 
Meister, and finally, though with more dis- 
tinctive outline, and less attempt at indicat- 
ing a whole character or a whole landscape 
by isolated samples, in the Elective Affinities. 
We do not wonder that he told Eckermann, 
in later years, that he found in Sir Walter 
Scott the suggestion of a wholly new school 
ofart. That writer’s strong, masterly, often 
hard outlines, were the most vivid possible 
contrast to the faint fringes of the luminous 
nimbus which usually involves his own most 
carefully finished figures. 

While at Strasburg, Goethe made the ac- 
quaintance of the family which seemed to 
him the counterpart of Dr. Primrose’s, and 
in which he appeared first in the character 
of Mr. Renchall ; enchangin it, however, 
not for Sir William Thornhill’s, but for his 
own. Pastor Brion had a little parsonage 
at Drusenheim, sixteen miles north of Stras- 
burg, into which Goethe was introduced, in 
the disguise of a poor and dilapidated theo- 
logical student, by a fellow-student. The 
latter was attached (or becoming so) to the 
eldest and most lively daughter, whom Goethe 
identified as the Olivia of Goldgsmith’s tale. 
The second daughter, Frederika, who took 
benign pity on the shabby theologian, and 
captivated his fancy by her wg oe A and 
grace, reminded him of Sophia; but she lit- 
tle knew that instead of giving rise to a 
novel, she was starting a new epoch in Ger- 
man criticism, and spinning the first thread 
of a very ponderous “ Frederike litteratur,” 
in which an erudition as yet unborn would 
discuss, with prodigious learning and sub- 
tlety, after collation of MS. letters, personal 
examination of the place, and cross-question- 
ing of aged survivors, the precise point where 
Goethe had crossed the Sesenheim road, the 
position of her own arbor, and the date of 
the first kisses she bestowed, and many other 
questions of equal weight. To have spurred 
on heavy-armed German cqgnmentators (of 
the class who discuss a lost iota in fragments 
of Greek plays) into a cumbrous canter of 
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exegetical 8 thy with a little affair of 
thee heart, mai hae been about as far re- 
moved from Frederika’s presentiments as this 
apparatus criticus is from the light air of the 
life it ‘*expounds.’’ Imagine an Anthon’s 
‘sedition of Tennyson’s Miller’s Daughter, 
with critical notes,’ and you have a faint pic- 
ture of the ‘‘ Frederike litteratur.’’* Goethe 
acted his part skilfully, and promised occa- 
sionally to “supply”? for the pastor on 
week-day occasions. But, disgusted with 
his shabby appearance, he fled the next day, 
only to change one disguise for another, He 
came back as the innkeeper’s boy, with a 
“‘christening-cake ’’ and an Alsatian patois ; 
and when this disguise was penetrated, he 
took his own character, and began seriousl 

to fall in love. The visit was often repeated, 
and Frederika’s heart completely gained. 
Goethe now became uneasy. The presence 
of Frederika pained him, though he ‘* knew 
of nothing more pleasant than to think of 
her while absent.’’ He had to free himself 
from this influence, which threatened to in- 
troduce something foreign to his natural 
development. He was ‘leaving Strasburg, 
and once more he visited the ‘‘ golden chil. 
dren ’’ at Sesenheim, where he found a gray 
desolate mist settling down over the Fittle 
parsonage, instead of the fresh buoyant air 
of days gone by. ‘‘I reached her (Frede- 
rika) my hand from my horse; the tears 
stood in her eyes, and I felt very uneasy.’’ 
He felt more than uneasy. These words 
copy only the blanched picture that remained 
in the old man’s memory. Frederika fell ill; 
and Goethe, on his return to Frankfort liv- 
ing in bitter suspense as to the effect on her 
peace, and yet knowing that he ‘could not 
comfort her without transforming himself 
and exchanging a quiet sentiment for real 
self-devotion of spirit, became restless and 
miserable. That his final decision was wrong 
is far from clear. The thought of devoting 
himself to her gave him no joy, but seemed 
to weigh him down. But it seems clear that 
the reason lay, not in the absence of any 
thing which any other attachment ever gave, 
butin the reluctance which was now beginning 
to creep upon him to devote himself and his 
inward life to any thing outside of himself. 
The idea of self-development, self-idealiza- 
tion, as the only scope of his conscious life, 
was beginning to creep upon him, and to 
gnaw at the roots of his nature. If he could 
by one generous aet of self-forgetfulness have 


* There is a profoundly learned controversy, for exam- 
ple, as to whether one of Goethe’s letters to.a friend at this 
time was or was not written on the piece of blue paper in 
which some comfits, &c., had been sent to him from Stras- 
burg. The question turns, to a considerable extent, on 
whether he gave the paper-bag with the comfits, to the 
young ladies, or only the comfits out of it. It is discussed 
with laborious good faith. . 





1 3 
devoted himself to secure Frederika’s ha 
piness, there seems every bers age that he 
would have secured a far happier and clearer 
life for himself also. It was, perhaps, far 
less the want of love,— for he never seems 
to have felt more love, — than the want of 
strength to cast away the miserable dream 
of keeping the course of his inward develo 
ment free from all foreign interference. th 
was much later than this— when the self- 
idealizing vein had become more prominent 
— that he wrote to Lavater: ‘‘ The desire to 
raise the pyramid of my existence — the base 
of which is already laid—as high as possible 
in the air absorbs every other desire, and 
scarcely ever quits me;’’* but the poison 
was already working in him. Goethe never 
became a selfish man in the.coarse sense of 
the term. He always cultivated benignant 
unselfish sympathies as the most graceful 
elements in this same fancy-pyramid of his 
existence. He was generous by nature, and 
would give up, from kindly feeling, anything 
that was not of the essence of himself. But 
it soon became his habit to cultivate dis- 
interested affection only as a subordinate 
element, needful to the harmony of a univer- 
sally experienced nature. ‘To have loved the 

oodness of either God or man more devoted- 
ly than he loved its reflex image in his own 
character would have done him more good 
than all the sickly pottering with the ‘‘ pyra- 
mid of his existence ’’ with which he was so 
much occupied. 

It would be absurd to say all this about 
Goethe’s youthful conduct to Frederika, 
were it not the type of what was always 
happening in his after-life, when he knew by 
experience that he very much preferred to be 
peety hampered by a wounded heart to 

eing actively hampered by an affectionate 
wife. The essence of these tedious tortures 
was almost always the same. He wished to 
devote his affections to young ladies ¢o a lim- 
ited extent ; he did not wish to devote him- 
self to any one except himself. This ‘ lim- 
ited extent ’’ did not so well meet the views 
of the young ladies + themselves, who were 
sometimes, to his infinite embarrassment, 
willing even to ‘‘ go to America ”’ with him, 
or any where else. This was meeting him a 
great deal more than half-way. He could 
not, of course, avail himself of the sacrifice. 


* Lewes’ Life of Goethe, vol. 11. chap. 1. 

tA distinct classification of Goethe’s loves has not yet 
been added by the critics to the ** chronology of the origin ” 
of his writings. It would be amaterial help to head the 
different years with the name or names of the ascendant 
star, and some indication of its apparent brightness. There 
were about eight Al’s, “heiss und leidenschaftlich 
geliebte,” &c.; five, at least, 2 1’s, with whom he stood 
“im innigsten Verhaltniss der Liebe ;” and finally, a great 
number of ‘ holde Wesen,” some of them already obscured 
by shadows of time, who were recipients of a more tran 
sient adoration. 
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Goethe returned to Frankfort, bringin; 
with him a little harper-lad whom he ha 
icked up at Mannheim, and with thought- 
ess kindness promised to befriend. His 
mother, at first much perplexed, found the 
boy lodging and employment out of the 
house. Giz von Berlichingen was now in 
Goethe’s mind, and, spurred on by his sis- 
ter’s incredulity as to his literary persever- 
ance, he completed it in its first form in six 
weeks. To us it seems far the most noble as 
well as the most powerful of Goethe’s dra- 
mas. We agree with Mr. Lewes, that in its 
first shape there are many finer elements 
which are lost in the later and sanctioned 
edition. No doubt something is cut away 
that needed cutting away, and more appear- 
ance of unity is given by the condensation of 
Adelheid’s episode. But this is the part on 
which Goethe’s imagination had really 
worked -with finest effect, and the gain to 
unity is alossto poetry. It is the only great 
roduction of Goethe’s in which a really no- 
bie, self-forgetful man stands out in the fore- 
ground to give us the moral standard by 
which to measure the meaner characters. It 
is the only great production in which awful 
shadows of remorse haunt the selfish and 
the guilty. One reads in it that Goethe’s 
mind had as yet by no means finally em- 
braced the calm self-culture view of life— 
the doctrine which looked upon women’s de- 
votion, human life, indeed the whole universe 
itself, mainly as artistic material to-be as- 
similated by the individual constitution, 
and with as little pain in the digestive pro- 
cess as that constitution would allow. Fas- 
cinating as Egmont is, Egmont himself is 
the later Goethe, the conscious master- 
builder condescending to accept from woman, 
and man, and God, materials for his ‘* pyra- 
mid of existence.’’ Gdtz isa very different 
figure ; and among all Goethe’s masculine 
creations he stands alone — the only one who 
did not use the world, but served it. The 
play (in its early form) will be thought 
gross ; but it has little of that tainting im- 
purity which turns a microscope full upon 
the subtler workings of physical passion, to 
the great disfigurement of some of his later 
works. In another respect Gotz is excep- 
tional. It is curious that Adelheid, in Gétz 
von Berlichingen, is the only feminine char- 
acter of the proud passionate class that Goe- 
the ever drew ; and that Maria, much more 
like his other characters in type, is about the 
faintest and poorest of them. With all his 
unmistakable wealth and inimitable grace in 
producing women’s characters, each as dis- 
tinct from the other as Adelheid is from Ma- 
ria, they are all, Adelheid only excepted, of 
the dependent, tender, worshipping class. 
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completely exceptional in his writings than 
Adelheid is in Goethe’s. Thackeray and 
Goethe are alike in this, as in some other re- 
spects — both of them have drawn women as 
living as Shakspeare’s. And all three, by 
one consent, are disposed to make their pow- 
erful queen-like women bad. No doubt this 
is according to nature ; but Sir Walter Scott 
must have seen the exceptions, for his finest 
female characters (Rebecca, Flora, Die Ver- 
non, &c.) are certainly of the queenly class, 
Goethe’s predilections are explained by the 
fact that * painted, for the most part, the 
women who worshipped him, and it may be 
that he punished Adelheid for not being one 
of them by robing her in passionate crime. 
She is the only woman in his worksof whom 
we find no autobiographical trace. 

In 1772 Goethe went to Wetzlar, ostensi- 
bly to watch chancery suits ; and there called 
some poignant experiences for his next work, 
Werther. This-he did not write, however 
till 1774. We have so recently spoken of 
this episode in his history,* that we need not 
dwell on it here. The remarkable contrast, 
both in substance and form, between Gétz 
and Werther— written within three years 
of each other — gives, however, some insight 
into Goethe’s dramatic power and want of 
power. We find it asserted on all hands — 
Mr. Lewes vehemently concurring — that a 
poet must be a greater artist for entirely ig- 
noring all moral partialities, and, as they 
say, picturing life as it is, not as it ought to 
be. There is a sense in which it is true (for 
instance, it is a valuable criticism on Edge- 
worthian art) ; but the sense in which it is 
put forward asa defence of the utter want 
of moral perspective in most of Goethe’s pro- 
ductions is certainly not that sense. Com- 
pare, for instance, Gétz von Berlichingen 
with Werther, Wilhelm Meister, the Elective 
Affinities, Egmont, and even Faust. In the 
first there is as much moral evil as any appe- 
tite, however eager for ‘‘ things as they are,”’ 
could wish; but it is thrown into its right 
relative place by the appearance in the fore- 
ground of two noble and simple characters 
— Gotz and Elizabeth’s —by which all the 
others are naturally estimated. Shadows are 
shadows, and light is light. In Werther the 
moral evil introduced is far less —is, indeed, 
of a quiet, subtle, sentimental kind — the 
mere heart-eating rust and destructiveness of 
unmeasured self-indulgence; but there is 
nothing noble to contrast with it — nothin 
but the cold external phantom Albert, an 
the floating-image of Charlotte, reflected in 
such a mist of Wertherism that it has no 


* No. 1. Article VII. ‘“‘ Goethe and Werther.” Mr. Lewes 
speaks of the ** execrable” English translation of Werther. 
He probably wrote this before the one in Bohn’s series ap- 





Mr. Thackeray’s Beatrice, in Esmond, is less 


peared. It'is, on the whole, very well executed. 
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distinctness at all. What isthe mere artistic 
effect on the reader’s mind? Almost univer- 
sally this, that the apo ga as it is, 
almost entirely misses its effect from the ab- 
sence of any fine moral contrasts by which 
to measure it. It is like the picture of a 
mist seen from inside. Nothing adds more 
to the beauty of a landscape than vapors ris- 
ing round a mountain’s brow; but then you 
must stand out of the fog, and see the dark 
bold ridges round which they climb. In 
Werther you find painted wreath upon wreath 
of emotion, blinding doubts, and shapeless 
passions ; no speck of firm land anywhere. 
This will probably be conceded of Werther ; 
but the moral part of the criticism applies 
equally to Goethe’s other works. We be- 
lieve the oe want of outline in his 
characters to be greatly due to this entire ab- 
sence of any attempt at moral proportion in 
all his later works. Werther is made, in one 
letter, to say most characteristically, ‘I 
scarce know how to express myself, — my 
power of representing things is so weak, — 
everything swims and wavers so before my 
mind, that I can catch no outline ; but I fancy 
somehow that, if I had clay or wax, I could 
succeed in moulding. If it lasts longer, I 
shall get some clay, and begin kneading, even 
though it be only cakes after all.’? Werther’s 
mind is so dissolved, that he can only feel 
and grope his way in the dark, as it were, to 
grace of form. This weakness is partly the 
expression of an artistic difficulty Goethe 
really felt in grasping in one glance any ex- 
tensive outline of thought, —a difficulty due 
to the microscopic nature of his insight, 
which only roman“ very slowly over a large 
surface of life: he often modelled his grou 

figure by figure; the outline of the whole 
grew up as he felt his way to it. Buta part 
reason of this was, that he had no moral 
graduation for his groups, —no natural ad- 
mirations which gave a unity to the whole 
and determined the line of the shadows. 
Outline is a result of comparison, —moral 
outline of moral comparison. You cannot 
compare without an implied standard. The 
heroes in Werther, Wilhelm Meister, Tasso, 
Faust, are such cloudy, shadowy pictures, 
because they are essentially sketches of moral 
weakness without any relief in characters of 
corresponding power. Albert, Jarno, An- 
tonio, are not foils to them — they have not 
the foree which the others want, but are 
simply deficient in the moral qualities which 
make the former characters problems of 
some interest. Certainly, the former are 
soft, the latter hard. But the second set do 
not give strength as opposed to weakness, but 
rigidity as opposed to weakness.*. What ig 


* Goethe well knew, in physical nature, that soft things 
should not be contrasted with hard, but with firm. He had 





wanted all along is some dim picture in the 
minds of Werther, Meister, Tasso, and 
Faust, of what they would be, — what it is 
which would /ift them out of the imbecility 
of their purposeless career. This is the ele- 
ment neversupplied. Weare presented with 
a set of contradictions instead of contrasts. 
Only in Gotz is there an§Mpicture of strength 
without hardness; only in Weislingen is 
there a picture of fatal irresolution that has 
a real vision of the career by which he might 
have been saved. The moral outline which 
Goethe’s youthful remorse put into this pic- 
ture has raised it, considered merely as a 
work of art, in many respects high above its 
fellows. So far from the truth is it that.the 
must have no moral predilections at 
eart, that if he has none such, his picture 
becomes feeble, watery, wavering. Impar- 
tiality in delineation, not impartiality in 
conception, is what is needed. Shakspeare 
frequently gives no foil to the character 
whose weakness he is delineating; but he 
always gives it some clear vision of the no- 
bleness and the strengh above it. Hamlet 
knows what he could do, and dare not. 
Lady Macbeth knows what she should do, 
and will not. Antony knows what he would 
do, and cannot. But Faust has no glimmer- 
ing of salvation ; Werther has no gleam of 
what he might be; Wilhelm is a milksop 
pur et simple ; and Tasso’s character is then, 
and then only, a fine picture if it be granted 
that he is intended to be insane. It seems 
to us that no more remarkable breakdown 
of the theory of the ‘moral indifference ’’ 
of art can be suggested than Goethe’s writ- 
ings. His poetry is perfect until it rises to 
the dramatic region, where moral actions are 
involved, and a moral faith therefore needed, 
and then it becomes blank, shadowy, feeble. 
Wilhelm Meister would not have beea ‘a 
menagerie of tame animals,’ as Niebuhr 
called it with great truth, if Goethe had not 
lost the (never strong) moral predilections of 
ounger days, but had purified his eye and 
Lent for their insight into human weakness 
by reverent study of nobler strength. 
Another criticism which has a real connec- 
tion with that just made is suggested by the 
comparison of Werther and Gétz. Mr. Lewes 
truly says, that Goethe never gives enough 


(we are not speaking ironically) an exquisitely fine sym- 

pathy with vegetable life. Consider this picture of a fruit- 

basket in Alexis and Dora (we quote the graceful version 

given among the English Herameter Translations pub- 

lished by Mr. Murray in 1847) : 

“Silently thou arrayest the fruit in the comeliest order, 
Laying the heavier gold-ball of the orange beneath ; 
Next the soft-pulpt figs, that the slightest pressure dis- 


figures ; 
Lastly, the myrtle at top roofing the whole with its green.” 
If, instead of the orange, Dora had laid a cocoa-nut under 


the figs, she would never have made such an impression on 
the yielding heart of Alexis. 
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importance to the action, the progress of 
events. He does not develop the characters 
essentially ¢hrough the action, but on occa~ 
sion of the action. You do not feel that 
Gotz has come in from that last scene; it is 
too much a series of pictures, like Hogarth’s 
pictorial biographieg; the art is much greater, 
no doubt, if you dota ke them in succession ; 
but the breath of the past has not passed into 
the present scene, each is almost intelligible 
in separation. <A very great part of the skill 
in Werther consists in the gradual rise of 
the excitement, — the stages of passion ; — 
still it is a series of pictures; there is nothing 
to make you look back to the past and for- 
ward to the future. It might begin almost 
any where, and stop almost any where, and 
be intelligible still as a delineation of char- 
acter. This is so also in Egmont. 
so in Gitz von Berlichingen, though it is too 
much so there, than in any other work. The 
past action is much more worked into the 
essence of the following scenes than is the 
case in Egmont, Meister, Iphigenia, Tasso, 
or Faust. And the obvious reason is, that 
the actors have moral characters, and so the 
sense of what they had done or not done 
hangs upon them throughout; they do not 
turn up as unchanged in every scene, as if 
they had had no previous life: they have a 
sense of the past, a presentiment for the 
future. The presence of an implicit moral 
estimate of the characters does not only help 
art by adding outline, but the delineation of 
moral responsibility gives many a strong link 
between the past, present, and future, which 
is otherwise wanting. Is it not, indeed, the 
strongest of all links between the past and 
the future in actual life? Werther’s un- 
easiness grows organically; but it grows as 
a tree puts out its branches, without memory 
or reference to its past stages. Egmont does 
not grow at all. Faust does not grow. Tasso 
undergoes changes ; but only those of a sen- 
sitive-plant, drawing in with every touch, 
expanding at every sunbeam. All Goethe’s 
feminine creations grow; but usually it is 
the growth of, affection only. The only por- 
tions of a coherent drama that Goethe ever 
wrote are the Gretchen element in Faust. 
That is the highest drama in every sense, and 
one of the most essential elements in it is a 
deep and true remorse. 

After his return from Wetzlar, and publi- 
cation of Gétz and Werther, Goethe became 
a famous man. The effect of this fame upon 
himself was certainly very great. Not only 
are the letters to Kestner clearly written 
under great excitement after the publication, 
but other correspondences which he then 
began are far more dizzy than Werther it- 
self. His letters to the Countess von Stol- 


It is less |: 


This young lady he never saw. They struck 
up an inarticulate attachment on the strength 
of Werther. He rushes into a correspondence 
with her of this description: ‘* My dear one, 
—I will call you by no name ; — for what 
are the names — friend, sister, lover, bride, 
wife, or even a word that expresses a union 
of all these names,— compared with the 
very feeling itself to which — I can write no 
more; your letter has come upon me ata 
strange moment. — Adieu — (written at) 
the very first moment.’’* And some of 
these remarkable letters are much more in- 
coherent still. So greatly did Goethe err in 
afterwards representing Werther as setting 
his mind free from the stress of sentimental- 
ism, that not till after its publication did he 
fully give way to it. 

Introduced by his celebrity as a writer to 
many eminent men, Goethe began to see and 
to study a far wider and more various field 
of social life than he ever attempted to 
delineate. It might be matter of surprise, 
that in so freely-moving a plot as that of 
Wilhelm Meister, Goethe should not have 
anticipated the easy sketches of character 
which Dickens and Thackeray have made so 
popular, and thus effectively used his large 
me TR of social life;—and he never 
willingly let a grain of real experience go 
unused. The reason obviously is, that & 
had none of the comic genius which makes 
sketches of superficial life and manners living 
and agreeable. His remarks on common men 
and manners and on uncommon men and 
manners are always subtle, often amusing ; 
but you need to have his personal comments 
to give his descriptions of these trivial mat- 
ters any interest ; he has not the art of mak- 
ing his characters speak so as to explain 
their own folly; he cannot give just that 
touch of caricature by which Dickens effects 
this; he cannot introduce that background 
of fine irony by which Thackeray turns them 
into critics of themselves. He understood 
every-day German life as well as either 
Dickens or Thackeray understand every-day 
English life. Nothing could be much more 
skilful than his accounts, for instance, of 
the prophetic Lavater (whom Mr. Lewes 
most uncharitably and untruly terms a ‘‘ born 
hypocrite,’’ quite in contradiction to Goethe’s 
latest and maturest estimate), and of Base- 
dow the educational reformer, —the one a 
man of real power, spoiled by being a lady’s 
preacher and by the needful devices for keep- 
ing up popularity which this involved ; — 
the latter a coarse, self-indulgent, unscrupu- 
lous, and exceedingly dirty philanthropist, 
who characteristically enough had the great- 


* Quoted by Duntzer in his Frauenbilder aus Goethe’s 





berg are mostly mystical emotional quavers. 


Leben, p. 271. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF GOETHE. 


est horror of baptism.* The only element 
wanting in Goethe’s description, is not a 
perception of that in them which is to us 
ridiculous, but a thorough perception and 


enjoyment of the ridiculous part. He can 


see a full-blown absurdity, but not the deli- 
cate transition by which real life passes into 
unreality. 

His Plundersweilern Fair, and other things 
of that description written at this time, and 
his subsequent comic works (such at least as 
we know), of which Mr. Lewes thinks the 
Triumph of Susceptibility a fair specimen, 
are mere farces,—ridiculous on the stage 

rhaps, but tiresome to read. Bombastes 
Furtale gives a good idea of this kind of 

roduction, but seems to us more amusing. 
t is strange that so great a poet had not a 
quicker eye for the boundary-line between 
reality and unreality, between things and 
words ; he was never quite out of danger of 
mistaking sham-pathos for true; he had 
never the eye of a great humorist for the 
subtle distinction between the ring of hollow 
and of solid metal in others, not always even 
in himself. A thin vein of genuine trash 
turns up here and there both in his composi- 
tions and his personal life ; to which indeed 
all men are subject, but which a man with 
the least humor would immediately have de- 
tected in himself and extirpated on the spot. 
We may take as instances the execrable 
sentimental device of giving an artificial ap- 
rance of life to Mignon’s corpse, in the 
fast rt of Wilhelm Meister (against which 
Schiller meekly but hesitatingly protested), 
or, in actual life, the ponderous sentimental- 
ity that induced him, at the mature age of 
thirty-three, being seized with a taste for 
inscriptions, actually to engrave on a big 
stone in his garden at Weimar some lines 
beginning ‘‘ Here the lover has mused in 
silence on his beloved ; ” nor does it appear 
that he ever suffered from nausea on behold- 
ing it. This sort of unreality was in the at- 
mosphere, no doubt ; but Goethe was proof 
against so much malaria that was also in 
the atmosphere, that it is worthy of notice 
— especially in connection with the little 
artistic use he made of his wide experience 
of contemporary manners — that he was not 
able to keep himself completely free from 
this. His observations on society, which 
were very acute and rich and various, he 
threw into the form of epigrammatic maxims, 
and stowed them away in every gap and 


* Schlosser, in his History ef the Eighteenth Century, 
tells us that Basedow had a long dispute with his wife and 
the clergyman, in which both of them used all possible ar- 
guments and entreaties to induce him to give up the notion 
of having his daughter baptised ‘“‘ Preenumerantia Elemen- 
taria Philanthropia,” partly, we suppose, in ridicule of the 
ceremony, and partly as a puff of his Philanthropic Acad- 
emy at Dessau. 
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corner—suitable or unsuitable—of his many 
works. He used them but — little — 
owing, we think, to the unfitness for success- 
ful manners-painting we have just indicated 
— in the really concrete delineation of the 
times he lived in and the society he had him- 
self observed. 

Soon after Goethe’s literary fame was 
established, in the Christmas of the year 
1774, he was introduced to Anna Elizabeth 
Schénemann, whose mother, the widow of.a 
rich Frankfort banker, was one of the very 
few who at that time ever thought of as 
sembling fashionable society in their houses 
so often as every evening in the season. To 
this young lady, so familiar in Goethe’s 
writings as Lili, the poet now transferred his 
affections. Hig father and mother had been 
anxious that he should marry a quiet girl in 
their own circle, to whom he had been thrice 
—— by a marriage-lottory in the picnics 
of the —— year — Anna Sibylla Miinch 
—but he seems to have thought this an 
extreme and parental view of the case, in 
which he could not concur, although in the 
mean time he was quite ready to be affec- 
tionate. To Lili, on the other hand, he was 
really warmly attached, and for a time be- 
trothed ; but neither his father’s pride nor 
his own found it easy to bear the reluctance 
felt towards the engagement by Lili’s friends, 
who knew that Goethe had neither that 
amount of money nor of prestige to offer, for 
which, as it is said, not only the family, but 
the bank itself, had a craving. Poetry was 
no object. Goethe wrote many of his most 
exquisite lyrics under the inspiration of this 
attachment, sending them simultaneously to 
the young lady and to the newspaper.* 

It is curious to note how all Goethe’s finest 
lyrics cluster round his attachments. Few. 
things else seem ever to waken in him the 
same tones of unconscious airy melody. His. 
other poetry, often exquisitely fine, has the: 
polish of high art upon it,— but his lyrics 
seem to escape as unconsciously from the es~ 
sence of the earth and air as the scent from a 
violet, or the music from a bird. Some of 
Goethe’s finest lyrics sprang up at Leipzic 
under the genial influences of Kithchen 
Schénkopf; others, but scarcely of equal 
loveliness, owe their origin to Proderika ; 
the third, and as yet the richest group,. be 
long to Lili; but curiously enough, the rich- 
est cluster, we think, of all,—that which 
most resemblesa lapful of fresh wild-flowers, 
—was written in 1803, when Goethe was 
fifty-four years old, and is due, we imagine 

* The lovely song, “* Warum ziehst du mich unwidersteh- 
lich,” was, as Duntzer has ascertained, composed in March 
1775, and sent to Jacobi for insertion in the Iris at the 
same time. So of other songs. Of course names were not 


given ; but the entire absence of any reserve-in: the-senti- 
mental life of that period is very curious. 








(from what Mr. Lewes tells us concerning the 
origin of the Elective Affinities), as well as 
the sonnets written two or three years later, 
to Minna Herzlieb, the ward of the Jena 
bookseller. The engoged or married ladies 
he adored appear to have had more of a 
rose influence upon him. In the present 
instance, after a good deal of torture, owin 
to the deliberative elder representatives of 
both families, a good-natured Friulein Delf, 
much given to mediation, procured a tacit 
consent of the parents on both sides, and 
Goethe was engaged to Lili. This seems to 
have on the whole made him unhappy. His 
sister, who was married and at a distance, 
took a strong view against the match, and 
wrote letters about it; the old Rath, she 
thought, would never so accommodate him- 
self to the arrangement as to make Lili hap- 
py; Goethe would be obliged still to live 
with his father and mother. as the custom 
was, and a young lady of family and wealth 
would put the former out. In short, his sis- 
ter was sure that for Lili’s sake he ought to 
break off the engagement, intimating, in 
fact, as Goethe implies, that she found her 
own husband but dull company, and that he 
himself could never make up to Lili for the 
splendor she would resign. So, after some 
torture, he suddenly departed for Switzer- 
land, with the two Counts von Stolberg, on 
a probationary absence, only hinting to Lili 
that he was going because he could not bear to 
take leave. It appears to have been his in- 
tention, if he could have persuaded himself 
to endure the pain, to break off the engage- 
ment by going on into Italy; if not, as 
roved to Be the case, to return and see what 
ate should “age It is not easy to imagine, 
from the style of Goethe’s narrative, that all 
this effort was made for Lili’s sake. He ad- 
mits that she never hazarded a doubt of her 
own happiness, and was willing to follow 
him even to America ; a solution which dis- 
tressed her lover extremely. ‘* My father’s 
_ house, but a few hundred yards from 
er own, was at all events a more tolerable 
condition to take up with than distant un- 
certain possibilities beyond the sea.” They 
were actually engaged at this time, and for 
some time after ; and it does not seem very 
enerous or considerate in Goethe to have 
eft Lili without explanation to fight his bat- 
tles for him with her reluctant friends, in 
order to try experiments on his own forti- 
tude. This flight into Switzerland, while 
pursued by Lili’s image, gave rise to one or 
two of his loveliest lyrics. As the heavy 
white masses of the distant Alps rose up in 
the early dawn, at the foot of the broad lake 
of Ziirich bordered by gently sloping corn- 
fielé-banks, he composed the lovely little 
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duce an English version. He was at the 
time debating in his mind his future relation 
to Lili. We must premise, with Mr. Lewes, 
that Goethe is untranslatable. Some dim 
visions of the beauty of the poem may, how- 
ever, glimmer through this semi-transparent 
medium. ’ 
**I suck new milk of life, fresh blood, 
From the free universe,— 
Ah, Nature, it is all too good 
Upon thy breast, kind nurse ! 
Waves rock our boat in equal time 
With the clear-plashing oar, 
And cloudy Alps with head sublime 
Confront us from the shore. 
Eyes, have ye forgot your yearning? 
Golden dreams, are ye returning? 
Gold as ye are, O stay above! 
Here too is life — here too is love. 


Hosts of stars are blinking 

In the lake’s clear cup, 
Flowing mists are drinking 

The towering distance up. 
Morning winds are skimming 

Round the deep-shadowed bay, 
In its clear mirror swimming 

The ripening harvests play.’’ 


On the summit of the St. Gothard Goethe 
felt that German home and love behind him 
was.sweeter to him than all the wide warm 
loveliness into which the bright Ticino 
rushed eagerly before his eyes ; and he re- 
turned, with hesitation in his heart, to 
Frankfort. Lili, naturally hurt at his un- 
explained absence, was soon as affectionate 
as ever, and the poet as happy ; but it did 
not last long. The hurt pride at feeling 
himself rather tolerated than welcomed b 
her friends, and the dread of domestic fetters, 
returned. Gradually he broke the.chain, 
and strove to flirt with other young ladies ; 
but he was miserable. In this restless state 
he began Egmont. An invitation to visit 
the young Duke of Weimar was very wel- 
come to him. His father opposed his going, 
and thought it would place him ina depen. 
dent position. Moreover, the Weimar friend 
in whose carriage and company he had been 
invited to make the journey never appeared, 
and his father treated the mistake as an in- 
tentional slight. His portmanteau was ready 
packed, his mind set upon change. His fa- 
ther proposed to give him money for an Ital- 
ian journey. Goethe consented to go by 
Heidelberg and the Tyrol to Italy, if in 
Heidelberg he found no trace of the missin 
Weimar escort. There lived Friulein Delf, 
the mediating lady-ewho had secured the 
fruitless consent of the reluctant parents to 
his engagement with Lili. Her head was 
busy with mediating a substitute-scheme. 
She hoped to marry him toa lady at the 





poem of which we have attempted to pro- 


Mannheim court, and connect him perma 
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nently with it after his return from Italy. 
A courier came from Frankfort in the mid- 
dle of the night to announce the arrival of 
the Weimar friend and to recall Goethe im- 
mediately. Friiulein Delf gave vehement 
counsel, urging him to decline, and go on 
into Italy. Goethe was in favor of Weimar, 
and ordered the postchaise. Long he disput- 
ed by candlelight with this lady, while an 
pa rary wh fidgetedabout. Atlength 
Goethe tore himself away, apostrophizing his 
astonished friend in the words of Egmont : 
‘¢ Child, child no more. Lashed on as by in- 
visible spirits, the sun-steeds of time travel 
on with the light car of our destiny; and 
for us it only remains in calm self-possession 
to hold fast the reins, and here to the right, 
there to the left,— here from a rock, there 
from a precipice, to direct the wheels. 
Whither we are going who can tell? Scarcely 
can we remember whence we came.”’ The 
‘¢sun-steeds of time,’’ with the aid of the 
visible postilion, took him safely to Weimar. 
Goethe, reluctant to talk of Providence, inti- 
mates, however, that this epoch in his life 
was providential, and that the ‘* dzemonic ”’ 
element to which a man ought to concede 
‘‘no more than is fitting’? was represented 
by his father, his own impatience, and good 

riulein Delf,—all eager to shatter his 
Weimar prospects. We are not at all sure 
that the reverse was not true—that the 
young Duke of Weimar may not have been 
the ‘‘ demonic ’’ element at this crisis, while 
the elderly lady may have spoken the voice 
of higher warning, if not in her match-mak- 
irig views, at least so far as she resisted the 
attraction to Weimar. Goethe had now 
reached the maturity of his powers, and 
henceforth we shall find his character more 
distinctly written in his works, than in the 
oot circumstances of his external 
ife. 

There is no part of Mr. Lewes’ book which 
is more interesting and picturesque than the 
delineation of the Weimar localities and the 
new life the poet led. He has himself visited 
the place, and surveyed everything with a 
oak and thoughtful eye. ‘Lhe § a Maven 
on the banks of the IIm—tze larger house 
to which Goethe removed in the town — the 
open-air theatricals at Ettersburg—and the 
life of the court, are all gracefully and viv- 
idly sketched. Far from convincing us, how- 
ever, that the new life had no injurious effect 
on Goethe’s mind, even Mr. Lewes’ apologetic 
narrative strengthens a strong impression in 
the other direction. That it made Goethe 
into a ‘servile courtier,’’ no one with the 
faintest insight into the man could for a mo- 
ment dream. Karl August, the young Duke 
of Weimar, was a lad of nineteen years— 
eight years younger than the poet; and 





though of .a strong will and a cer- 
tain personal fascination, Goethe was far too 
conscious of his own superiority of mind to 
become a courtier, had even his Yemperament 
allowed it. Butitdid not. He was a very 
pros man, and one, moreover, whose life- 
ong principle it was to resist every encroach- 
ment of external influence on his own indi- 
viduality of character. He never endured 
interference with himself; but he frequently 
interfered with remonstrances in order to 
tranquillize the mad humors of his young 
master. When Goethe said of himself in his 
old age, that he had always been conscious 
of an innate aristocracy which made him 
feel perfectly on a level with princes, and 
this too in its fullest measure before as well 
as since receiving the diploma which enno- 
bled him, — he spoke no more than the truth. 
He could endure any criticism ; but he could 
not endure any assumption of a right to in- 
fluence and direct him. When the old poet 
Klopstock wrote to remonstrate with him — 
during his first year at Weimar—for the 
wild life he was encouraging at court, Goethe 
wrote back a polite reply as brief and haughty 
in its reserve as he could well have returned 
to a college companion. And it is as clear 
as day that the majestic mannerism of his 
later years was the stiffness of princeliness 
itself, not the petrified ceremony of a prince’s 
satellite. But nevertheless it seems clear 
enough that some of the worst tendencies of 
his mind were fostered by his Weimar life. 
The man who replied to bis dearest friends, 
Charlotte Kestner and her husband, when 
they expostulated on the public exposure 
of private relations, ‘*‘ Ye of little faith! 
Could you feel the thousandth part of what 
Werther is to a thousand hearts, you would 
not reckon the sacrifice you have made to- 
wards it,’?— who surprised Friulein Delf 
with the assurance that ‘‘ the sun-steeds of 
time were whirling on the light car of, his 
destiny,’’ — was not a man to be improved 
by living in a narrow circle of admirers 
where none of the humiliating and busy 
indifference of the great world could ever 
draw his keen eye away from himself to 
those many high qualities of practical minds 
in which he himself was comparatively defi- 
cient. 

It was good, even intellectually, for Goethe 
to have objects above himself; yet he left a 
social world, in which he must often have 
felt himself an insignificant learner, for a 
literary world in which all the talent was of 
the same kind as his own, but far beneath 
it. But, what was far worse than this, the 
Weimar atmosphere was stagnant with moral 
evil. Laborious indolence and pleasure-seek- 
ing was the great occupation of the greater 
part of the court. The women had no em- 
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loyment at once 80 fashionable and interest- 
ing as intrigues. ‘‘ There is not one of 
them,”’ say# Schiller, ‘‘ who has not had a 
liaison; ’’ and women’s influence was the 
only influence which completely reached 
Goethe. ‘The first years at Weimar were 
— with love-affairs,’’ as he told 

ckermann ; and what love-affairs! One of 
them at least with a married woman, whose 
children were growing up around her to 
learn that the family-bond had no sacredness 
in their mother’s heart, and that fidelity and 
purity were far less noble than passion in the 
eyes of the great poet of their nation. We 
know well that this was the sin of the cen- 
tury, and may not be in any large measure 
attributed to the personal laxity of any one 
man’s conscience. But all the more is it to be 
lamented that Goethe left a social atmosphere 
where domestic virtue was held comparatively 
sacred, for one where it was almost a thing 
unknown. There was indefinitely more dif- 
ference between Frankfort morals and Wei- 
mar morals than between the social virtue 
of a wholesome busy city like Manchester 
and that of an idle watering-place cursed 
with barracks. It was a place, like all idle 


places, eager for self-conscious stimulants of 
enjoyment. And it acted upon Goethe ac- 
cordingly. He became more devoted to that 
cultus of his own character, which would 
not, perhaps, have been his worst occupation 


in a court where there was very little so 
much worth attending to, if unfortunately 
it had not been the very worst influence for 
that character that he should thus affection- 
ately nurse it. He never became, indeed, at 
all deeply infected either with the vulgar 
selfishness or with the frivolity of court-life. 
It did not act upon him in this way. He 
had not been a year at Weimar before he felt 
its genuine hollowness, and busied himself 
as much as in him lay with the regular dis- 
charge of official duty, and the busy earnest- 
ness of artistic creation. Always generous 
by nature, always deeply touched with the 
sight of suffering, it is pleasant, but not sur- 
prising, to find him giving away a sixth part 
of his income in charity, and still less sur- 
rising to find him doing it in secret, so that 
is left hand knoweth not what his right 
hand doeth. There never was a man less in- 
fluenced by the love of approbation : he never 
through his whole life seems even to have 
felt the passion strongly agitating him, except 
— in the flush of the first months of his 
erther-fame. His pride alone would have 
raised him above it, even if he had not had 
so strong a feeling of contempt for the public 
judgment that he was scarcely shaken by 
disapprobation, and scarcely confirmed by 
approbation. He had a thorough contempt 
for ostentation. He did not care to hear 





other persons’ approbation of his private con- 
duct, just as he would not hear their disap- 
probation. When he was giving a poor man 
two hundred dollars a year, no one knew of 
it; and moreover he continued to give it, in 
spite of rather graceless and ungrateful ac- 
po ng of his charity. He pointed out 
calmly to his pensioner the unfitness of such 
conduct, and gave on. The way in which 
Weimar affected him so unfavorably was not 
by the contagion of selfishness, but rather b 
giving him such an inferior world with whic 
to compare himself— by the easy victory it 
rmitted him in active ness on the one 
and, and by the contagion of impurity on 
the other. Goethe had no active religious 
conviction, and of all men most needed to 
look up to his companions: he was in almost 
every direction, at this time, obliged to look 
down. ‘The mind,’ he said, ‘is driven 
back all the more into itself, the more one 
accommodates oneself to other men’s modes 
of life, instead of seeking to adapt them to 
one’s own; it is like the relation of the 
musician to his instrument ’’— a remarkable 
indication that these ‘other men’s” life 
was on a platform below rather than above 
the speaker. Goethe felt that his compan- 
ions were in a sense his ‘‘ instrumeuts,’’ 
from whom he could bring forth fine music, 
— which was, however, his own music, after 
all, not theirs. But he would not have felt 
so amongst men and women who, even in 
mere practical power and domestic virtue and 
devotedness, called forth his reverence as 
standing higher than himself. ; 
The thing that jars upon the mind through- 
out Goethe’s life, in his letters, his books — 
every thing he said and did— is the absence 
of any thing like devotedness to any being, 
human or divine, morally above himself. 
God he regarded as inscrutable, and as best 
left to reveal Himself. The future life was 
not yet. From all men he maintained him- 
self in a sort of kindly isolation — sympa- 
thizing with them, aiding them, helping them 
against themselves, understanding them, but 
never making any,of them the object of his 
life. The object of his life, so far as any 
man can consciously and permanently have 
one, was the-completion of that ground-plan 
of character presented to the world in Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe. To perfect this he denied 
himself much both of enjoyment and real 
happiness ; to keep this ground-plan intact, 
or to build upon it, he was always ready to 
sacrifice either himself or any body else. To 
this he sacrificed Frederika’s love, Lili’s love, 
and his own love for them — the friendshi 
of any who attempted to interfere with his 
own modes of self-development; to this he 
would at any time have sacrificed, had it 
been needful, the favor of the duke and his 
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position at court; to this, in fact, his life was 
one long offering. There was nothing Goethe 
would not have given up for others, except 
any iota of what he considered to be his own 
individuality. To tend that was his idola- 
try. And that this self-worship grew rapidly 
upon him at Weimar, no one can doubt. 
Only compare the tone of Wilhelm Meister 
with that of Gétz von Berlichingen. Com- 

re even his letters to the Frau von Stein 
with his letters to the Kestners. There is a 
real sense of humility and remorse gleaming 
out at times in the latter: with all his sus- 
ceptibility to other persons’ sufferings, there 
is nothing but at most a sense of error, regret 
at past mistakes, generally merged in satis- 
faction at his own steady progress towards 
‘* clearness and self-rule,’’ pervading the for- 
mer. Compare the picture of the cold, self- 
absorbed, remorseless Lothario, held up as it 
is to admiration as a kind of ideal, with the 
ideal of Goethe’s earlier days. Compare 
even Wilhelm Meister himself, who is meant, 
we are told, to be a progressive character, 
with Werther, who is meant to be a deteriorat- 
ing character. With all his hysterics, there 
is far more trace of humility and sense of 
the wrong he is doing, and even effort to 
undo it, in the latter than in the former. 
Mr. Lewes discovers a ‘‘ healthy ’’ moral in 
Wilhelm Meister — that he is raised from 


‘‘ mere impulse to the subordination of reason, 
from sean self-indulgence to practical 
“C 


duty, from self-culture to sympathy.’’ This 
is a mere dream of Mr. Lewes’. Wilhelm 
seems to us to become, so far as he changes 
at all, more selfish as he goes on. He begins 
with a real deep affection, and ends with the 
most cold and insipid of ‘ preferences,’’ 
which he is far from sure is a preference. 
He begins with resisting, and yet finally 
yields to mere physical passion. He begins 
with an enthusiasm for at least one art, and 
ends with an enthusiasm for none. He begins 
with a passionate love of fidelity, and ends 
with worshipping Lothario, whose only dis- 
tinction is calm superiority to such ideas. 
In short, he begins a kind-hearted enthusias- 
tic milksop, and ends a kind-hearted milk- 
sop, with rather more experience and more 
judgment, but without any enthusiasm and 
with far laxer morality. If this be Goethe’s 
notion of pragress, it gives but a painful idea 
of Goethe. ‘The only element in which Wil- 
helm is made to grow better is knowledge 
and coolness ; in everything else he degrades. 
You can see that even Werther, far more 
Gitz, was written with a much distincter 
feeling of right and wrong, of the contrast 
between real strength and real weakness, 
between domestic purity and guilt, than 
Wilhelm Meister. And in purity of thought 
the change is more remarkable still. Goethe 





was not infected with the commonplace selfish- 
ness and frivolity of court life— he was onl 
driven in upon himself. He was infected wit 
its impurity. His former writings had been 
coarse ; but they were not coarser than the day, 
not so coarse as Shakspeare, not near so coarse 
as Fielding. Gétter, Helden und Wieland 
and Gdtz are delicate to many parts of Tom 
Jones. But while most of his later writings 
are perhaps less coarse than his earlier, they 
are indefinitely more tainting. The fragment 
of the Letters from Switzerland at first in- 
tended to be pieced on to the beginning of 
Werther, several portions of Wilhelm Meister, 
not a few minor poems, and parts of the 
Elective Affinities, emulate Rousseau in their 
prurience. The ‘plague of microscopes ”’ 
with which, as Emerson says, Goethe was 
pursued, follows about every where that 
aweless mind. Schiller (quoted by Mr. 
Lewes) says, that ‘‘ whatever is permitted to 
innocent nature is permitted also’’ to the 
artist ; but Goethe gazes away every shrink- 
ing reserve of ‘ innocent nature ’’ with bold 
curious eye. This he seems to have learned 
in Weimar society. Goethe was in his own 
life higher, we believe, than he was in his 
works — fuller in sympathy and generous 
self-denials for others’ sake than he ever 
makes his heroes to be. But his works betray 
the moral standard by which he conscious- 
ly moulded himself, — the absolute promin- 
ence in his mind of the aim of self-cultivation 
— the infinite value he attached to unmoral 
self-mastery as an end and as in itself far 
higher than any duty for the sake of which 
he might master himself — the great defici- 
ency of fidelity of nature, and of the purity 
with which fidelity is usually associated, and 
the general absence of moral reverence. They 
also reflect the geniality, the large charity, 
the intellectual wisdom, the complete in- 
dependence of praise or blame, and the thor- 
ough truthfulness of mind which marked 
him throughout life. Goethe never deceived 
himself about himself. 

During the ten years of Weimar life, be- 
fore his Italian journey, Goethe’s external 
life had but few recorded events. He was 
ennobled in 1782. He carried on a corres- 
pondence of billets with the Frau von Stein, 
which are extremely tiresome reading, and 
were never meant for publication. Mr. Lewes 
is very desirous to prove that all the trifling 
was on the lady’s side, and that whenever 
she drew back from Goethe’s advances, it 
was only in the spirit of a flirt. It is nota 
charitable view. In the complete absence 
of her letters, we know nothing about the 
matter. It does not seem so impossible 
that visitings of remorse and delicacy, and 
real doubt of the disinterested devotedness 
of a man who considered so little her other 
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domestic and social relations, may have led, | tion was passive, not active ; it did not, like 


in the earlier years of this connection, to the 
vibrations of feeling which are reflected in 
Goethe’s -replies. There is no need to judge 
the matter at all. It is almost the only case 
in which Mr. Lewes paints another in dark 
colors, without justification, for his hero’s 
sake. 

During these years Goethe wrote Iphigenia 
and a part of Tasso, in their earliest shape ; 
and worked hard at Egmont, besides the 
composition of the finest part of Wilhelm 
Meister. Nothing is more striking than the 
infinite distance between Goethe’s success in 
imagining women and men. The feminine 
characters in Goethe’s works are as living, 
we dare almost say more living than Shaks- 
peare’s, though there is much less variety 
and range in his conceptions of them. His 
men are often creditable sketches ; sometimes 
faint, sometimes entirely shadowy and per- 
fect failures: ‘they are never so lifelike that 
we cannot imagine them moreso. But his 
women are like most of his lyrical poems — 
—- ‘My idea of women is not one 

wn from external realities,’’ says Goethe 

to Eckermann, ‘‘ but it is inborn in me, or 
else sprang up, God knows how. My deline- 
ations of women are therefore all successful. 
They are all better than are to be met with 
in actual life.’ ‘*The more incommensur- 
able and incomprehensible for the under- 
standing, a poetic production is, sd much 
the better,’’ he said on another occasion ; 
and judged by this standard also, almost all 
his women (the dull Theresa and Natalia in 
in the later part of Wilhelm Meister alone 
excepted) are better than almost any of his 
men. His men are conceptions badly out- 
lined ; his women spring up unconsciously 
out of his nature, exactly ike his smaller 
ms. Mariana, Philina, and Mignon in 
ilhelm Meister, Cliirchen in Egmont, 
Gretchen in Faust, and Ottilie in the Elec- 
tive Affinities, are characters any one of 
which would immortalize a poet. We think 
the reason of this lies deep in the nature of 
Goethe’s genius. There is a tiresome dispute 
whether he is more objective or subjective. 
He is really as much one as the other ; for 
ou find in all his poems at once a vague 
indefinite self, reflecting a defined and clearly 
outlined influence which impresses that self. 
His own mind is the sheet of water which 
reflects the image, and you see only that it 
stretches vaguely away far beyond and be- 
neath the image it is reflecting; but what 
catches the eye is the clear outline of the 
reflected object in the water. His imagina- 


| 
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Shakspeare’s, by its own inherent energy 
mould itself into living shapes, and pass into 
new forms of existence. It always waited to 
be acted on, to be determined, to receive on 
influence ; and then, whilst under the spell 
or pressure of that influence, it pictured 
with perfect fidelity the impressing power. 
Goethe was so far dramatic that he was 
never absorbed in somes the mere result 
on himself, but rather reflected back with 
faithful minuteness the influence which pro- 
duced these results. Where (as in Werther, 
and perhaps Tasso,) he was mainly occupied 
in painting the internal effect produced, he 
was far vaguer and less successful than 
where he lent his imagination to reflect truly 
the axternal influence which had thus deeply 
affected it. But still it was a passive im- 
agination —7. e. one which acted under the 
spell of external influences, and generally 
sensuous influences—not one which went 
voluntarily forth to throw itself into new 
forms and moulds. Hence, though far the 
best part of his poems is that in which ex- 
senadhchdoats and social impulses are rendered 
again, you always find the vague mental 
reflecting surface by which they are thus 
ye back ; you always have both the dee 

im Goetheish mirror and the fine outline 
object which skims over it. The two never 
coalesce, as is the case in Shakspeare. If 
you have a Gretchen living before your eyes, 

ou must have with her, as the condition of 
oe existence, the shadowy Faust whom she 
impresses. The point of sight of the picture 
requires the presence of Faust ; not because 
she is delineated through the effect produced 
on Faust’s nature, but because you reall 
only see that portion of her nature which 
was turned to Faust, and no other side. It 
may be noticed that, perfect as Goethe’s 
women are, they are never very finely drawn 
in their mutual influence on each other ; it is 
only in the presence of the lover who is for 
the time Goethe’s representative that they are 
so strikingly done. Even their lovely songs 
only express the same aspect of their charac- 
ter. Indeed it is of the essence of Goethe’s 
feminine characters to express themselves in 
song. Each of them is a distinct fountain 
of song. But the current of all these songs 
sets straight towards the poet himself, who 
is always in love with these creations of his 
own genius. Asan instance, take the lovel 
little song of Cliirchen in Egmont, of which 
we attempt an English version for our non- 
German readers : ~ 






















** Freudvoll 
Und leidvoll, 
Gedankenvoll seyn; 
Langen 
Und bangen 
In schwebender Pein; 
Himmelhoch jauchzend, 
Zum Tode betriibt : 
Glucklich allein 
Ist die Seele, die liebt.’? 


If Goethe paints two women in each 
other’s company alone, the scene either fails, 
or they are both talking away to some im- 
aginary masculine centre; and instead of 
being a —, dialogue, it becomes two 
monologues. Hence Goethe seldom attempts 
this at all. The scene between the two 


Leonoras is the worst in Tasso, and those 


between Ottilie and Charlotte the worst in 
the Elective Affinities ; that between Clirchen 
and her mother in Egmont is really only a 
soliloquy of Cliirchen’s ; that between Eliza- 
beth and Maria in Gotz gives no mutual in- 
fluence of the women — they are simply in 
juxtaposition. 

And Goethe’s imaginative power is not 
only passive,—not only waits to be influ- 
enced, —but is generally a sensuous influ- 
ence that most easily and deeply impresses 
it. Hence, he not merely paints special 
women, but he can always give the very 
essence of a feminine atmosphere to charac- 
ters not at all individually well-marked. He 
is so sensitive to the general social influence 
diffused by women, that he makes you feel a 
feminine power at work almost without 
copying the distinguishing peculiarities of 
any particular person ; he can makea woman 
a very living woman without being what is 
ealled a character at all. This is what few 
can do. Mignon and Philina and Adelheid 
and Ottilie are women and something more 
— they are characters, and we should know 
them when we met them among a thousand. 
But all human beings are not thus marked 
characters; and when they are not, most 
authors in attempting to picture them be- 
come merely faint and vague. They depend 
on special peculiarities for the life of their 
pictures. Not so Goethe. Gretchen is little 
more than a simple peasant-girl. She has 
not a single striking characteristic ; yet she 
is his finest creation. Cliirchen and Mariana 
are a little more distinctly moulded, but very 
slightly ; and yet they too live more in us than 
most of our own acquaintances. The little 
play Die Geschwister (The Brother and Sis- 
ter) has a delightful heroine, who is nothing 
at all more than an ordinary affectionate girl ; 

et she has more life than would fill out a 

undred ‘‘ characteristic sketches”’ of modern 
novelists. It is Goethe’s extreme sensitive- 
ness to all feminine influence that gave him 
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GOETHE, 


Cheerful 

And tearful, 

With quick busy brain; 
Swayed hither 

And thither 

In fluttering pain; 

Cast down unto death — 
Soaring gaily above : 

Oh, happy alone 

Is the heart that doth love. 


this power. Men exercised in general no 
such influence oyer him, hence his imagina- 
tion is never impressed by them; he has to 
string up his powers of obsérvation to draw 
them by sheer effort, and he seldom succeeds 
conspicuously even in covmanting himself. 
Werther is scarcely so much a delineation 
of himself as of a series of emotions by which 
he had been agitated. Goethe needed to 
have some fascinating power taking hold of 
his imagination in order to call out its full 
owers. Nature would do it; women could 
0 it; but he could not in this way fascinate 
the eye of his own imagination. He could 
picture the influences which touched him 
most deeply; but never, as a whole, the 
nature which they thus stirred. You do in- 
deed get some notion of his men, who are all 
more or less quarried out of his own nature ; 
but it is not by means of any unique influ- 
ence which accompanies them every where, 
but only by a sort of secondary inference 
from the successive states of emotion in which 
we are accustomed to see them. Tasso, 
Werther, etc., are never | pear» known 
to us; we have gathered up a very good 
notion of them, but the mark of organic 
unity which distinguishes living influence 
from the fullest description has not been set 
upon them. Edward, in the Elective Affini- 
ties is ro the most skilful portrait 
amongst Goethe’s male figures. But Goethe 
could not outline any characrer —did not 
even know the outlines of his own. Where 
he succeeded it was not by outline, like Scott, 
but by a single key-note, usually a feminine 
undertone running through every thing they 
say. When that is wanting, the character 
may be true, but does not hang together ; it 
is a loosely-knit affair. 
That Goetheshould be called by Mr. Lewes 
‘¢ more Greek than German ”’ struck us with 
astonishment. But in the special criticisms 
on his works Mr. Lewes virtually retracts 
altogether this general verdict. Greek poetry 
is never the product of this passive imagina- 
tion, that waits for a distinct impression 
and then reflects back the impressing power: 
And moreover its subjects are as different 
from Goethe’s as its intellectual process. It 
does not occupy itself with characters so 
much as events. The characters are there 
more for the sake of the circumstance than 





the circumstance for the characters. And 
so too with the gods themselves. There is 
no anxiety to display their personal charac- 
ters ; they are not explained as in later times ; 
their caprices or their kindness is only a part 
of the machinery for enlisting human inter- 
est. But Goethe makes a study of his Greek 
godsand demigods, and takes his idea entirely 
from the most godlike element he could feel 
in his own character — his cool self-depend- 
ence, and his power of shaking himself free 
at will from the acute impression of pain or 
pleasure. There was nothing Greek at all 
about the character of Goethe’s inéellect. 
What Mr. Lewes had in his mind was the 
heathen element (not specially Greek) in his 
character. The entire superseding of per- 
sonal trust by self-reliance, the absence of 
all trace of humility, the calm superior 
we which he cast into the mystery around 
ut never into the holiness above him, gave 
often a heathen coloring to his works; but 
his cast of intellect is strikingly, distinct- 
ively German, far more so than Schiller’s. 
For one whose mind yielded freely to any 
sensitive impression, he had a wonderful 
pe of shaking himself voluntarily free 
rom all adhering emotions, and raising his 
head high above the mists they stirred. This 
wer of assuming at will a cruel moral 
indifference to that which he did not choose 
to have agitating him, is the feeling he has 
80 finely embodied in the picture of the gods 
which he has drawn in the song of the Fates 
in Iphigenia, far the finest thing in a poem 
rich in small beauties, but without any suc- 
cessful delineation of humancharacter. This 
last has been so finely translated by a recent 
American writer,* and represents so truly a 
characteristic phase of Goethe’s mind, that 
we give it as a pendant to Mr. Lewes’ trans- 
lation from the Prometheus. 


‘* Within my ear there rings that ancient song,— 
Forgotten was it and forgotten gladly, — 
Song of the Parcw, which they shuddering 
sang 

When from his golden seat fell Tantalus. 

They suffered in his wrongs; their bosom 
boiled 

Within them, and their song was terrible. 

To me and to my sister in our youth 

The nurse would sing it, and I marked it well. 


‘The gods be your terror, 
Ye children of men; 
They hold the dominion 
In hands everlasting, 
All free to exert it 
As listeth their will 


Let him fear them doubly 
Whom e’er they ’ve exalted ! 
* Mr. N. L. Frothingham. “ Metrical Pieces, translated 


and original.” Boston, Crosby and Nichols, 1855. A word 
or two is altered. 
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On crags and on cloud-piles 
The seats are made 
Around the gold tables. 


Dissension arises : 

Then tumble the feasters, 
Reviled and dishonored, 
To gulfs of deep midnight; 
And look ever vainly 

In fetters of darkness 

For judgment that’s just. 


But THEY remain seated 

At feasts never failing 
Around the gold tables. 

They stride at a footstep 

From mountain, to mountain; 
Through jaws of abysses 
Steams toward them the breathing 
Of suffocate Titans, 

Like offerings of incense 

A light-rising vapor. 

They turn, the proud masters, 
From whole generations 

The eye of their blessing; 

Nor will in the children 

The once well-belovéd 

Still eloquent features 

Of ancestor see.’ 


So sang the dark sisters. 
The old exile heareth 
That terrible music 

In caverns of darkness, 
Remembereth his children 
And shaketh his head.”’ 


The metre, like the thought, has 1 heathen 
cast. It speaks of cold elevation above all 
human prayers. 

In the autumn of 1786, Goethe ‘ stole 
away ’’ from Carlsbad, having received secret 
permission from the duke, for a lengthened 
journey in Italy which had long been the 
dream of hislife. Mr. Lewes has made no use 
of the finely characteristic touches which 
Goethe’s journal-letters of this tour contain. 
He speaks of them as of little interest. To 
us they seem the most fascinating and delight- 
ful of the prose works of Goethe. They not 
only illustrate his character, as it showed it- 
self in the quiet isolated study of beauty, 
but they explain more than any other of his 
works the common ground in his mind where 
science and poetry met. We must give two 
very characteristic glimpses into his charac- 
ter which the incidents of this journey fur- 
nish. On his way to Venice he turned aside 
to visit the Lago di Garda, and took his wa 
down the lake in a boat. A strong se 
wind obliged them to put in to Malsesina, on 
the east side of the lake, a little spot in the 
Venetian territory close to the (then) boun- 
dary between the Venetian and Austrian 
states. Goethe went up to sketch the old dis- 
mantled castle. He was absolutely alone and 
unknown—had not even introductions to any 




















authorities in Venice. The stranger was ob- 
served, and soon many of the villagers had as- 
sembled round him with signs of displeasure. 
One man seized his drawing, and tore it up. 
Others fetched the podesta. Goethe found 
that he was taken for an Austrian spy sent 
to make drawings of the strong points on 
their boundary. The podesta’s clerk was 
threatening, the podesta himself was a cap- 
tive to his clerk. Goethe was near being 
sent asa prisoner to Verona to account for 
his conduct. Instead of feeling nervous and 
embarrassed however he was enjoying the 
scene, and undertaking to instruct the Italian 
peasants in the pleasures and pursuits of an 
artist. ‘‘ I stood on my steps, leaning with 
my back against the door, and surveyed the 
constantly increasing crowd. The curious 
dull glances, the prepa expression in 
most faces, and all that usually characterises 
a mob, gave me the most agreeable impres- 
sion.’? He assured them all, in his best 
Italian, that he drew for beauty and not for 
political designs. He explained that they 
could not possibly see so much beauty in the 
old castle, which they had known all their 
lives, as he did. The morning sun threw 
tower, walls, and rocks into the most pictur- 
esque light, and he began to describe the 

icture to them with a painter’s enthusiasm. 

hese picturesque objects being, however, in 
the rear of his audience, who did not wish 
to turn quite away from him, ‘ they twisted 
round their heads like the birds which the 
call ‘ wrynecks,’ in order to see with their 
eyes what I was thus glorifying to their 
ears.’’ This ridiculous scene vividly re- 
minded Goethe of the ‘‘ chorus of birds ’’ in 
the play of Aristophanes, and with intense 
amusement, he would not let them off with- 
out a detailed dissertation on every element 
of beauty in the picture, particularly dwell- 
ing on the ivy which hung about the walls. 
His presence of mind extricated him from 
the scrape. 

A still more characteristic incident occurs 
on his voyage from Sicily back to Naples. 
The | should have passed the straits be- 
tween the Island of Capri and the mainland. 
Evening came on ; Vesuvius glowed brightly ; 
sheet-lightning was in the air; it was a dead 
calm; the captain had missed the course ; 
avery slow but decided under-current was 
drifting them straight on the rocks of Capri ; 
the herdsmen were visible on the rocks, 
shouting that the ship would strand; on 
deck was a crowd of Italian peasants— men, 
women, and children; handkerchiefs were 
held up to try and find a breath of air by 
which they might be saved; the women 
screamed reproaches on the captain, and all 
was shrieking and confusion. ‘I,’’ says 
Goethe, ‘to whom anarchy had ever been 
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more hateful than —_ ‘om ym it ims 

ible to be longer silent... I stood up, an 
sewenentior) to ra that Yheir cries and 
shrieks were stunning the ears and brains of 
those from whom alone help could be ex- 
pected. As for you, I said, retire into your- 
selves, and then put up your most fervent 
prayers to the Mother of God, with whom it 
alone rests, whether she will intercede with 
her Son to do for you what He once did for 
the apostles, when, on the stormy lake of 
Tiberias, the waves were already washing 
into the ship while the Lord slept ; and yet, 
when the helpless disciples awakened Him, 
He immediately commanded the winds to be 
still, as He can now command the breeze to 
blow, if it be His holy will.’’ These words 
had the best effect. ‘The women fell on their 
knees, left off abusing the captain, and fell 
to prayer. They were so near the rocks, 
that the men seized hold of beams to stave 
the ship off, directly they should be able 
to reach them. ‘“ i sea-sickness, which 
returned in spite of all this, compelled me to 
go down to the cabin. I threw myself half- 
stunned on my mattress, and yet with a cer- 
tain pleasant sensation, which seemed to em- 
anate from the sea of Tiberias; for the pic- 
ture in Merian’s illustrated Bible hovered 
= clearly before my eyes. And thus the 
orce of all sensuous-moral impressions is al- 
ways strongest when men are quite thrown 
back into themselves.” Goethe lay here 
** half-asleep,”” with death impending, till 
his companion came down to inform him that 
alight breeze had just sprung up to save 
them. There is no incident more character- 
istic of the calm self-possessed artist in Goe- 
the’s whole life; the ‘‘ musician adapting 
himself to his instrument ;” playing thus 
skilfully on strings which were deficient in 
his own mind, in order to bring out tones of 
feeling for which there were ulterior rea- 
sons ; then lying down to dream so vividly 
of what he really held to be but a pictur- 
esque legend, that all the awe of death was 
held at a distance by the vivid light of that 
‘« inward eye, which is the bliss of solitude.’ 
This one scene brings out the secret at once 
of the man’s vast personal influence, and of 
the poet’s yielding wax-like imagination, 
more vividly than any incident in his life. 
We wonder much that Mr. Lewes has omit- 
ted to give it. 

It was in his Italian journey that his po- 
etic powers culminated, and that science and 
art met in his mind. You see the meeting- 
_ in his descriptions of what he saw. 

e fits his mind so close to the object he stu- 
dies, that he notonly takes off a perfect im- 
pression of their present condition, but be- 
comes conscious of their secrets of tendeney, 
and has often a glimpse back into what they 
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have been. Goethe discovered, as is well 
known, that all.the parts of a plant — stalk, 
leaf, stamen, 1, fruit—are but various 
modifications of the same essential germ, 
best exhibited in the leaf. It was a most 
characteristic discovery. But to understand 
the mental process by which it was made— 
to prove that it was not, in him, due toa 
mere scientific tendency — just look at this 

lance of his into the essence of a quite dif- 
erent thing,— the amphitheatre, written at 
Verona: ‘It ought not to be seen empty, 
but quite full of men; for, properly speak- 
ing, such an amphitheatre is made in order 
to give the people the imposing spectacle of 
themselves, to amuse the people with them- 
selves. If any thing worth looking at hap- 
pens on a flat space, the hindermost seek in 
every possible way to get on higher ground 
than the foremost ; they get on to benches, 
roll up casks, bring up carriages, and plank 
them over, cover any hill in the neighbor- 
hood, and thus a crater forms itself. If the 
spectacle is often repeated, such a crater is 
artificially constructed,’ etc. Now this 
illustrates the way in which Goethe became 
80 great in criticism, so great in science, 80 
great in description, and so great in the more 
conscious and less inspired part of his poetry. 
He moulded himself with such flexible mind 
to every thing he studied, that he caught 
not only the existing present, but the state 
which had just preceded, and the state which 
would follow; he caught the thread as it 
untwined, he caught not the “ being ’’ only 
(das Seyn), but the ‘‘ becoming ’’ (das Wer- 
den). He had no gift for experimental sci- 
ence. He did not even believe in laws of 
nature that did not make themselves felt on 
the living surface of things. He rejected 
‘“¢ refractional ’’ theories of Hight with scorn, 
because the coincidence that certain geome- 
trical and arithmetical properties attach to 
the laws of color (and it really is nothing 
more than a coincidence) did not explain in 
any way the living colors as they shine upon 
the eye. What is it to the living perception 
that the length of the wave is greater with 
the red ray than with the violet ray; does 
length explain any thing about color? It is 
only a sort of inward thread of order running 
through the phenomena which is quite inde- 
pendent of the essence of the phenomena as 
they affect the living organsofman. Goethe 
had no faculty at all for this experimental de- 
tection of aids to knowledge, which are not in 
any way aids to living insight. He thought it 
a kind of mathematical dack-stair to optics, 
which it was mean to desire ; you ought to 
look the phenomenon livingly in the face, and 
explore its symptoms as you do the physiology 
ofa plantor an animal. He used the micro- 
scope to detect what is really going on ; but 


he despised an hypothesis which left the 
physiology of color ~ where it was. In- 
deed, his scienee and his poetry and his de- 
seriptions alike were of the microscopic 
order; not that they had the confinement 
of the microscope, for his eye ranged freely ; 
but we mean, that he rather pierced nature 
and life at many points in succession, letting 
in gleams of an indefinite vista every where, 
than combined all he conceived and saw in 
one co-existing whole. Look at his finest 
poems and descriptions. It is the intensely 
vivid gleam thrown on single spots, not the 
aspect of the whole, that makes you seem to 
see with your own eyes what he describes. 
Thus, in his finest poem, Hermann und Doro- 
thea, every touch of description will illus- 
trate what we mean. And the sense of 
breadth and freedom pervading it is given in 
the same way by transient glances sidewards 
and forwards, which open out little vistas of 
life in many directions, without completing 
them in any : 

‘* Und die Hengste rannten nach Hause, begierig 

des Stalles; 


Aber die Wolke des Staubes quoll unter den | 


michtigen Hufen. 
Lange noch stand der Jungling und sah den 
Staub sich erheben, 


Sah den Staub sich zerstreun ; so stand er ohne 


Gendanken.’’ * 

What a vivid impression (it is only one or 
two strokes of a picture, not properly a pic- 
ture) is here given, by means of pursuing a 
little side-path of insight into the feelings of 
horses, and then fixing the eye intensely just 
on that dreamy cloud of dust in the distance 
which would most catch the eye of a manina 
reverie! It is always by casting these isolated 
piercing glances in two or three directions 
that Goethe produces his vivid impressions. 
When Hermann and Dorothea, for instance, 
are walking by moonlight to the village, 
there is no attempt to paint the scene; but 
each object, as it comes in view, is made to 
flash on the eyes of the reader. Thus: 


*¢ How sweet is the glorious moonshine, as clear 
it is as the daylight; 
I can surely see in the town the houses and 
courtyard quite plainly, 
In that gable a casement, —I fancy I count 
every pane there. 
Then they rose and went down through the 
cornfield together, 
Dividing the thick-standing corn, and enjoy- 
ing the splendor above them; 
And thus they had reached the vineyard, and 
passed from the light into shadow.”? 
* And the horses started off home, pricking their ears for 
the stable. 
But a pom vs of dust grew under the rushing hoofs of their 
allop. 
Long the seat stood still, and watched the dust whirling 
upwards, 





Watched the dust settle down, — thus stood he vacant in 
spirit. 
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When Goethe returned from Italy in 1788, 
his genius had reached its highest maturity. 
Faust (his greatest work) was virtually writ- 
ten, though afterwards modified, and not 

ublished for eighteen years. Iphigenia and 
Sanat had received their last touches, and 
Tasso all but finished. The really fine part 
of Wilhelm Meister was in existence; all 
that he added afterwards was a dreary super- 
induced element of ‘‘high art,’’ a painful 
‘shall of the past,’’—except indeed the 
religious episode, which is a study from 
memory, a reproduction of the ‘‘ experience”’ 
of a gentle mystic whom both he and his 
mother had dearly loved. Hermann und 
Dorothea is the only great poem of | 
length which he wrote afterwards, in 1796, 
and it is far the most perfect, though not the 
richest of them all. 

During his Italian residence he had only 
fallen in love once. He returned reluctantly 
to the north, like a child from a Christmas 
visit, feeling that every thing at home was 
old and slow, and that he, coming from the 
sweet south, was bringing ‘‘ gold for brass, 
what was worth a hundred oxen for what 
was worth ten.’’ Even the Frau von Stein 
was tedious; the Italian lady had displaced 
her. In this mood he fell in with Christiane 
Vulpius, a girl of no'culture and consider- 
ably lower rank than himself, who, after 
being for seventeen years his mistress, became 
in 1806 his wife. There can be no doubt 
that he was passionately in love at first, and 
that this passion ripened afterwards into a 
real and deeper affection, which had sufficient 
strength, when he found his heart attracted 
to another, to enable him to resist the danger 
and remain faithful to the mother of his 
child, in spite of serious estranging influences 
arising from her intemperance. Goethe’s 
connection with Christiane, if judged by the 
lax morality of his age,—by which alone 
we can fairly judge him, when we have once 
admitted, as we must do, that he was in no 
way morally purer than his age— that, in- 
deed, in his estimate of these matters he had 
become less pure since his residence in Wei- 
mar, — was surely not the most guilty of 
his life. It is in its origin that it is most 
offensive. That he should either allow himself 
to encourage passion without love, and feel no 
horror, no self-abasement, but rather immor- 
talize it by using it as literary capital for 
‘* elegies ; ’’ or, on the other hand, if he did 
feel real love for this poor girl, that he could 
endure to write about her to friends in the 
tone of his letters to the Frau von Stein, — is 
one of those facts concerning Goethe which 
makes one feel that a wider gulf divided his 
nature from purity and fidelity than any 
merely passionate sins could create. During 





the first months of his liaison he writes, in 


answer to the Frau von Stein's remonstrari- 
ces, ‘* And what is this relation? Who is 
beggared by it? Who lays any claim to the 
feelings I give to the poor creature? who to 
the ray pass with her?’’ And again: 
‘‘T will say nothing in excuse; but | be 
thee to help me, so that the relation whic 
is so objectionable to thee may not become 
yet worse, but remain as it is. Give me thy 
confidence again; look at the thing in a 
natural light ; allow me to speak to thee 
quietly and reasonably about it, and I may 
hope that all will be once more right between 
us.’? 

That a man should write in this tone 
about a woman he really loved, and keep 
her in so humiliating a position, in which he 
knew that she was a mark for the contempt 
of his friends, is hardly creditable. And 
yet, if he did not really love her, that he 
should have felt no self-reproach and disgust 
at his own conduct, while he calmly worked 
it up into poetry, is still more revolting and 
still more incredible. The truth seems to be 
that he did really love her, and yet was in- 
sensible to the dishonor to himself and to her 
implied in writing and ¢hinking of his rela- 
tion to her in this ay and permitting his 
friends’ neglect. Mr. Lewes says that Chris- 
tiane declared later that she had herself 
resisted the marriage. Possibly she may 
have wished to excuse Goethe ; possibly it 
really was 80; but the decision lay with 
him, and no false theories can relieve him 
from the charge of permitting a permament 
dishonor to rest upon the woman who was 
to him in the place of a wife. He took her 
to live with him immediately on the birth 
of his son, and never again forsook her. 
But we may well believe, that one great 
exciting cause for the habits of intemperance 
in her which caused him so much misery was 
the consciousness of her miserable position 
in society, —slighted as she was by the ve 
friends whom Goethe most honored an 
loved, Goethe permitting the slight. Schiller 
never seems to have sent her one greeting in 
his letters, nor even alludes to her existence ; 
while Goethe’s messages to Schiller’s wife 
are constant and courteous. Contrasts of 
this kind should surely have stung him to 
the quick, if he really honored and Toved her 
asa wife. Since Mr. Lewes’ book was pub- 
lished, letters have appeared from Goethe 
and his wife to Dr. Nicolaus Meyer, of 
Bremen, a medical student in Jena in 1798, 
who resided in Goethe’s house in the winter 
1799-1800. The correspondence adds little 
to what we knew; but the letters from 
Christiane Vulpius (who in 1806 became 
Christiane Goethe) confirm Mr. Lewes’ con- 
ception of her as an uncultivated but not 
vulgar person ; and one or two show great 
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depth of feeling. The editor intimates that 
they were poorly spelt and worse written ; 
but in those days ram | ladies of rank had 
little knowledge of this kind. The letters — 
both Goethe’s and his wife’s—are mostly 
about herrings, butter, and port wine. 
Goethe’s letters are seldom very good. He 
saved up his best things for type. One does 
not expect literary merit from Christiane 
Vulpius. But her letters are simple, house- 
wifely, and friendly. It seems that she hada 
nius for jams, which had in part gained her 
Meyer’s esteem. Parts of one or two letters, 
written in 1805, during a dangerous illness 
of Goethe’s, give a glimpse of the thread 
of pain in her life. She tells Meyer that 
Goethe has ‘‘now for three months back 
never had an hour of health, and frequentl 
periods when one fancies he mustdie. Thin 
only of me — who have not, excepting your- 
self and him, a single friend in the world; 
and you, dear friend, by reason of the dis- 
tance, are as good as lost. . . . Here there 
is no friend to whom I could tell all that lies 
on my heart. I might have many; but I 
cannot again form such a friendship with 
any one, and shall be forced to tread my 
th alone.’’ Seldom, indeed, in these 
etters, does she express feeling of this kind, 
which gives it more meaning when it is ex- 
pressed. She says again, ‘‘I live a life of 
pure anxiety.”’ Then she writes a better 
account, adding, that though better, she 
fears ‘it is but patchwork. O God, when 
I think a time may come when I may stand 
absolutely alone, many a cheerful hour is 
made wretched.’?* The sentence in which 
Goethe announces to Meyer, in 1806, his 
own marriage, is characteristic. He speaks 
of the French occupation of Weimar, and 
the misery it caused, and adds: ‘ In order to 
cheer these sad days with a festivity, I and 
my little home-friend (Hausfreundinn) yes- 
terday resolved to enter with full formality 
into the state of holy matrimony, with 
* We have before alluded to the fact, that Goethe’s pas- 
sion for Minna Herzlieb gave rise to his novel of the Elec- 
tive Affinities, and is depicted in the love of Edward for 
ilie. It seems, now, not improbable that Meyer’s 
friendship for Christiane Vulpius at least suggested the re- 
lation of the Captain to Charlotte in the same novel. He 
must have been at least six or seven years younger than 
Christiane, as he was born in 1775. But it seems from 
these letters that the friendship between:them had been 
strong, and not without sentiment. Christiane keeps 
Meyer’s picture in her room, and speaks of the constant 
pleasure and comfort that she derived from looking at 
it. It was after, and immediately after, Meyer’s own 
marriage in 1806, that Goethe determined on this step, and 
announced it to him in the curious form given above. 
There is no allusion at all to her marriage in any of 
Christiane’s letters to Meyer. She speaks of his own mar 
riage thus: “I have been especially pleased to hear that 
you have at last resolved to enter the state of holy matri- 
mony, in which I heartily wish you happiness, and believe 
that you will also be convinced of these my sentiments.” 
Meyer and his wife visited Weimar on their wedding 


journey : a great chasm in the correspondence occurs im- 
mediately afterwards. 


which notification, I entreat you to send us 
a good supply of butter and other provisions 
that will bear carriage.”’ 

On the friendship for Schiller, and the 
other influences which surrounded Goethe’s 
later years, we have no space left to com- 
ment. Early in the new century, Goethe’s 
growing attachment to Minna Herzlieb seems 
to have given rise to one of the richest groups 
of minor poems that he ever wrote: and of 
one of these so beautiful a translation has 
come into our hands, that we venture to ho 
it will at least convey some feeling of the 
charm of Goethe’s little ballads : 


‘* THE HILL CASTLE. 


** Aloft stands a castle hoary 
On yonder craggy height, 
Where of old each gate and doorway 
Was guarded by horse and knight. 


The doors and the gates lie in ashes, 
And silence broods over all; 

I clamber about unchallenged 

On the ancient mouldering wall. 


Close here lay a cellar, of yore 
Well filled with the costliest wine; 
With the bottle and pitcher no more 
Steps the maiden merrily in. 


No more in the hall the-beaker 
She sets for the welcome guest; 
No more for the holy altar 

She fills the flask of the priest. 


To the thirsty squires in the courtyard 
No more the flagon she gives; 

No more for the fleeting favor 

Their fleeting thanks she receives. 


For burnt are the ceilngs and floors, 
Into ashes long long ago passed; 
And corridor, chapel, and stairs, 
Are splinters and rubbish and dust. 


Yet when on a merry morning 
From these crags I saw with delight, 
With lute and with wine, my darling 
Ascending the stony height, — 


Seemed a gay entertainment to burst 
From the dullness of still decay, 
And it went as, in times long passed, 
On a joyous and festive day. 


It seemed the most stately rooms 

Were prepared for some guest of worth; 
It seemed from those hearty old times 

A loving pair had stepped forth; 


And as if stood the holy father 

Within his chapel hard by, 

And asked, ‘ Will ye have one another?’ 
And we smilingly answered ‘ Ay.’ 


And when our hearts’ deep emotion 
In music broke forth aloud, 
Rang out the mellow-voiced echo 





In answer — instead of the crowd. 





















*¢ And when, at the coming of even, 
In silence all was entranced, 
And the sun from the glowing heaven 
On the craggy summit glanced, 


The squire and the maiden, like nobles, 
Shine out in that golden blaze; 

Again the goblet she proffers, 

And again his thanks he pays.’’ 


Goethe seems ultimately to have battled 
firmly with, and finally subdued, the affec- 
tion which thus renewed the freshness of his 

try with a second spring of even greater 
eauty than the first ; but the whole story, 
as he has embodied it in the Elective Affin- 
ities, is a thoroughly repulsive one, and no 
mind but one so destitute as Goethe’s of nat- 
ural awe and remorse for the most humiliat- 
ing class of sins, could have given such ex- 
—_ publicity in a work of art. The 
ook betrays, in spite of its power, some of 
the diffuseness of age ; a very great part of 
it is devoted to describing the Sete down 
of a new gravel-walk and the making of a 
summer-house. 

In 1816 his wife died ; and Goethe’s burst 
of grief was very great. Weare told * that 
he utterly lost his presence of mind, kneeled 
down beside her deathbed, and seizing her 
hands, cried out, ‘‘Thou wilt not forsake 
me! No, no; thou durst not forsake me.”’ 
The verse he wrote on the day of her death 
has more true affection than all his poems of 
passion together. 

The last sixteen years of Goethe’s life were 
— in tranquil labor at the completion of 

is unfinished works. Now and then he 
wrote a lovely little poem. In 1818, when 
he was in his 70th year, came one of those 
little flashes of song which, he tells us, he 
would in his youth often get up to scribble 
off in the middle of the night, or write down 
on the first scrap of paper he found, not even 
venturing to set the paper straight, lest the 
little mechanical act should put to flight the 
flow of the inspiration. Its beauty is quite 
as strange as that of the poems of his youth. 
Goethe always loved the song, and said it 
was the very essence of himself. Here is 
a faint version of it, which we insert less 
as a poem than as a light on the old man’s 
character : 


‘¢aT DEAD OF NIGHT. 


** At dead of night I went, reluctant going — 
A wee wee boy, across the churchYard-way, 
To father’s house, the pastor’s; heaven was 


glowing 
With star on star — O, sweetly twinkled they 
At dead of night. 


Then in broad life, when new impellings drove 
me 
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To seek my love—impellings which he sent— 
The stars and Nothern-lights in strife about 
me— 
I going, coming, drank in sweet content 
At dead of night. 


Till the bright moon at last in her high season, 
So pure, so clear, me in my darkness found; 
And with her, willing, thoughtful, vivid 
Reason 
Her light about my past and future wound 
At dead of night.’’ 


He fell in love once or twice more ; and in 
1823 was said to be near marrying again. 
The result, as usual, was no marriage, but 
an elegy — of beauty not greatly inferior to 
that which the poems of earlier days can 
show, and which, as his youngest and dear- 
est poem, he copied out in Roman letters on 
fine vellum, and tied with a silk band into a 
red morocco cover, in which glory Ecker- 
mann saw it. Mr. Lewes, in deference to 
physiology, unpleasantly and untruly calls 
the story of an old man’s life a ‘‘ necrology.”’ 
As a man Goethe was never so complete as 
in his old age. 

The only great addition to his fame which 
the last twenty years of Goethe’s life produced 
was the conversations with Eckermann, —a 
book which gives to the English reader a far 
clearer conception of his personal influence 
than any other of his works. He never runs 
an opponent through, like Dr. Johnson; 
indeed, he does not willingly talk with an 
opponent at all. He rather flows round his 
disciple like an atmosphere, leaks into you 
at every pore, and envelopes you in such a 
calm wide mist of wisdom, that you can only 
say what he means you to say so long as you 
breathe that atmosphere. There is no pos- 
sibility of a contest. There is no point to 
contest. He credits you with a truth when- 
ever you open your mouth (/isst das Gelten, 
as the Germans say ;) only he circumvents it 
with a whole mass of modifying thought, so 
that it would be easier to bring the air itself 
to a point than to bring the question you 
are discussing to an issue. In his old age he 
recurred again frequently to his religious 
belief, and some of his most fascinating con- 
versation, have relation to it. Goethe had a 
taste for religion, and a shrewd guess at the 
next world ; But his mind seems to have been 
quite devoid of personal trust. He was per- 
haps the wisest man totally devoid of moral 
humility and personal faith whom the world 
has ever seen. He took the pantheistic view 
of God along with the personal view of man.* 
He knew that man was a free and responsible 
being, but he could not attribute human at- 
tributes of any kind to God; he thought the 
Infinite would be best honored by merely 





* Preface to Meyer’s Correspondence. 


* See, for instance, the fine little poem, ‘* Das Gottliche.” 





denying finite characteristics, and leaving 
Him unapproached : 


‘¢ Feeling is all in all; 
Name but an earthly smoke, 
Darkening the glow of heaven.”’ 


And not only ‘‘name,’’ but definite thought 
concerning God he nay we A rejected. ‘‘ No 
one,”’ he says, ‘‘now doubts the existence 
of God any more than his own ;’’ but “‘ what 
do we know of the idea of the divine, and 
what shall our narrow conceptions say of the 
Highest Being?’’ And so of immortality 
also; he believed it as an extension of his in- 
sight into nature, but he put it aside as not 
bearing in any way on this life. ‘TI do not 
doubt of our future existence, for nature 
cannot afford to throw away any living prin- 
ciple (irreAéyerc). But we are not all in 
the same manner immortal: and in order to 
manifest ourselves as a powerful living prin- 
ciple in the future we must de one.”” Im- 
mortality was no present aid to him; he 
thought we should wait to rest on it till we 
had gained it. ‘*To the able man this world 
is not dumb; why should he ramble off into 
eternity? What he really knows can be ap- 
prehended.”? And he was annoyed with 
anything that he thought a fuss about the 
matter. 

Speaking of a poem relating to this sub- 
ject, he says: 


** Wherever you went, there lay ‘ Urania’ on 
the table. ‘Urania’ and immortality were the 
topics of every conversation. I could in no wise 
dispense with the happiness of believing in our 
future existence, and, indeed, could say, with 
Lorenzo de Medici, that those are dead for this 
life even, who have no hope for another. But 
such incomprehensible subjects lie too far off, 
and only dasturb our thoughts if made the 
theme of daily meditation. Let him who be- 
lieves in immortality enjoy his happiness in 
silence, without giving himself airs thereupon. 
The occasion of ‘ Urania’ led me to observe that 
piety has its pretensions to aristocracy no less 
than noble blood. I met stupid women, who 

lumed themselves on believing, with Tiedge, in 
immortality, and I was forced to bear much 
catechizing on this point. They were vexed by 
my saying I should be well pleased to be ushered 
into a future state after the close of this, only I 
hoped I should there meet none of those who had 
believed in it here. For, how should I be tor- 
mented! The pious would throng around me, 
and say, ‘Were we not right? Did we not 
foresee it? Has not it happened just as we said?’ 
And so there would be ennui without end. 

** All this fuss about such points is for people 
of rank, and especially women, who have no- 
thing todo. But an able man, who has some- 
thing to do here, and must toil and strive day 
by day to accomplish it, leaves the future world 
till it comes, and contents himself with being 
active and useful in this. Thoughts about im- 
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mortality are also good for those who have small 
success here below, and I would wager that bet- 
ter fortune would have brought our good Tiedge 
better thoughts.’’ 


In only one sentence do we catch a glim 
of a time when Goethe had looked to God 
for a Father’s help, and, at least for a mo- 
ment, conceived the spiritual world not as 
the mere unknown spaces beyond life, but as 
the inspiring love that shines every where into 
it. ‘We may lean for a while,”’ he says 
once, in speaking of his youth, ‘‘on our 
brothers and friends, be amused by acquaint- 
ances, rendered happy by those we love; 
but in the end man is always driven back 
upon himself, and it seems as if the Divinity 
had so placed Himself in relation to man as 
not always to respond to his reverence, trust, 
and love; at least not in the terrible moment 
of need.’’ There had, then, been a time 
when the easy familiarity with which the 
young man scrutinized the universe had been 
exchanged for the humble glance of a heart- 
stricken child; and he had shrunk away 
from that time (as he did from every other 
hour of life when the providence of God 
would have probed to the very bottom the 
secrets of his nature,) to take refuge in the 
exercise of a faculty which would have been 
far stronger and purer had it never helped 
him to evade those awful pauses in existence 
when alone the depths of our personal life 
lie bare before the inward eye, and we start 
to see both ‘‘ whither we are going, and 
whence we came.’? Goethe feliberately 
turned his back upon those inroads which sin 
and death make into our natural habits and 
routine. From the pleading griefs, from the 
challenging guilt, from the warning shadows 
of his own past life, he turned resolutel 
away, like his own Faust, to the alleviatin 
occupations of the present. Inch by inc 
he contested the inroads of age upon his ex- 
istence, striving to banish the images of new 
graves from his thoughts long before his na- 
ture had ceased to quiver with the shock of 

arting ; never seemingly for a moment led 

'y wy to take conscious refuge in the love 
of God and his hopes of an hereafter. And 
80, with his eyes still clinging to the life he 
left, on the 22d March 1832, he passed away 
himself, while drawing with his finger pic- 
tures in the airand murmuring a last cry for 
** more light.’’ During the quarter of a cen- 
tury which has intervened, the influence of 
his writings in England has become great. 
He has been held up as the wisest man of 
modern days, and by some half worshipped 
asademigod. And, in truth, his was a Feat 


and spacious mind. Let us grant that he 
was the wisest man of modern days who ever 
lacked the wisdom of a child; the deepest 
who never knew what it was to kneel in the 
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dust with bowed head and broken heart. 
And he was a demigod, if a demigod be a 
being at once more and less than ordinary 
men, having a power which few attain, and 
owing it, in part, to a deficiency in qualities 
in mm a4 few are so deficient; a being who 

uts forth a stronger fascination over the 
earth because expending none of his strength 
in yearnings towards heaven. In this sense 
Goethe was a demigod : 


‘* He took the suffering human race; 
He read each wound, each weakness clear; 





He struck his finger on the place, 
And said, ‘ Thou ailest here, and here.’ ’’ 


He knew all symptoms of disease, a few alle- » 
viations, no remedies. The earth was elo- 
quent to him, but the skies weresilent. Next 
to Luther he was the greatest of the Ger- 
man’s; next— but what a gulf between! 
‘* Adequate to himself,”’ was written on that 
broad calm forehead; and therefore men 
thronged eagerly about him to learn the in- 
communicable secret. It was not told, and 
will not be told. Forman it is a weary way 
to God, but a wearier far to any demigod. 





Inns or Court 1n Fortescur’s Tive. — In 
the reign of Henry the Sixth the students in 
each of the inns of court were computed at two 
hundred, and these bear but a small proportion 
to their number at this day. The reason given 
by Fortescue for the smallness of their number 
in his time is very curious, and is but one of a 
thousand facts which might be brought to prove 
the vast increase of wealth in this country. His 
words are these: In these greater innes there 
can no student be maintained for less expences 
by the year than twenty markes; and if he have 
a servant to wait upon him as most of them have, 
then so much the greater will his charges be. 
Now, by reason of this charges, the children only 
of noblemen do study the laws in those innes, for 
the poor and common sort of the people are not 
able to bear so great charges for the exhibition 
of their children. And merchant men can sel- 
dom find in their hearts to hinder their mer- 
chandize with so great yearly expences. And 
thus it falleth out that there is scant any man 
found within the realm skillful and cunning in 
the lawes, except h¢ be a gentleman born and 
come of a noble stock. Wherefore they, more 
than any other kind of men, have a special 
regard to their nobility, and to the preservation 
of their honor and fame. And to speak up- 
rightly, there is in these greater innes, yea and 
in the lesser too, beside the study of the lawes, as 
it were an university or school of all commend- 
able qualities requisite for noblemen. There 
they learn to sing, and to exercise themselves in 
all kinds of harmony. There also they practice 
dancing, and other noblemen’s pastimes, as they 
use to do, which are brought up in the king’s 
house. In the working days most of them apply 
themselves to the study of the law; and on the 
holy days to the study of holy scripture; and 
out of the time of divine service to the reading 
of chronicles. For there indeed are virtues 
studied, and vices exiled; so that, for the en- 


dowment of virtue, and abandoning of vice, 
knights and barons, with other states, and noble- 
men of the realm, place their children in those 
innes; though they desire not to have them 
learned in the lawes, nor to live by the practice 
thereof, but only upon their father’s allowance.’’ 
— Sir John Hawkins’ History of Music, vol. 
I1., p. 109. 





Use or Pornts, 1n Ancient Costume. — 
Points were anciently a necessary article in 
the dress, at least of men; in the ancient 
comedies and other ald books we meet with 
frequent mention of them: to describe them 
exactly, they were bits of string about eight 
inches in length, consisting of three strands of 
cotton yarn, of various colors, twisted together, 
and tagged at both ends with bits of tin plate; 
their use was to tie together the garments worn 
on different parts of the body, particularly the 
breeches or hose, as they were called hence the 
phrase ‘to untruss a point.’’ With the leathern 
doublet, or jerkin, buttons were introduced, and 
these in process of time rendered points useless; 
nevertheless they continued to be made till of 
very late years, and that for a particular pur- 
pose. On Ascension-day it is the custom of the 
inhabitants of parishes with their officers to 
perambulate, in order to perpetuate the memory 
of their boundaries, and to impress the remem- 
brance thereof on the minds of young persons, 
especially boys; to invite boys therefore to attend 
this business, some little gratuities were found 
necessary, accordingly it was the custom at the 
commencement of the procession to distribute to 
each a willow-wand, and at the end thereof a 
handful of the points above spoken of ; which 
were looked on by them as honorary rewards 
long after they ceased to be useful, and were 
called tags. — Sir John Hawkins’ History of 





Music, vol. 11., p. $12. 





BALLAD OF BUNKER HILL. 


From Harper’s Magazine. Broken, they fly the hill, 
BALLAD OF BUNKER HILL. Our shot with right good-will 


Follows them fast; 
This fine national ballad was written by the Drooping, they reach the plain, 
Hon. Georce Lunt, of Boston, whose patriotic i 


Like stalks of trampled grain, 
lytics have the true ring. Where the storm-driven rain 


Fast fled morn’s shadows gray, 

And with the breaking day 
Our hearts grew still; 

But ere that ruddy beam 

Tinged Mystic’s silent stream, 

Flashed the red cannon’s gleam 
By Bunker Hill. 


All night the stars looked down, 
And from the distant town ~ 
We heard — *‘ All’s well!” 
Sternly and still, all night, 
How grew our bulwark’s height, 
We and that starry light 
Alone could tell. 


Morn saw our rampart crowned, 

Nor pierced that turf-clad mound 
The iron storm ; 

Then ceased that fiery shower, 

Gathers the foe his power —_ 

Welcome the desperate hour— 
His squadrons form. 


Out spoke our leader, then : 

** Freemen are ye, and men — 
The tyrant comes ! 

Bravely your fathers stood, 

Yours too is English blood, 

Up — never cause so ’ 
God and your homes ! ’’ 


Then sight no fairer seen, 

That day, on summer green, 
Saw June’s sweet sun : 

Such merry airs they played, 

So gallantly arrayed, 

Did they march to parade — 
Gayly begun ! 

We, from our fort’s low crest, 

Down our muskets, at rest, 
Glance, in a row; 

There, not a drum-beat stirred, 

But ** Steady !’’ all we heard, 

** Keep your fire — wait the word — 
Then, boys, aim low.’’ 


Up — up, they rush — they cheer — 
Must we stand idly here, 
And tamely die? 
‘* Fire — fire !’’ the order came, 
Heavens ! what a burst of flame — 
True every marksman’s aim — 
They fall— they fly ! 


Close on our left a shout — 
At our outwork, a rout — 
Hurrah ! he runs — 
Right-about go musketeer, 
And reeling grenadier, 
Brave Putnam on their rear 
Plies his big guns. 





Beat, as it passed. 
Then, lowered a murkier cloud 
On’battle’s lurid shroud — 
Ah, cruel flame ! 
They fire yon helpless town — 
Suits this a king’s renown? 
Perish, then England’s crown, 
And kindred name ! 


They form — brief space they grant — 
Not one rebuff must daunt 

Stout English hearts; 
Quick-step, their columns tread, 
Picot — none nobler led — 
And Hows is at their head — 

They ’ll play their parts. 


To the roll of the drum, 
Up the hill-side they come, 
Firm ranks and fast; 
We pour our fiery hail, 
Their shaken squadrons quail, 
As saplings in a gale, 
Bend to the blast. 


Then might our ringing cheer 
Beleagured Boston hear 

Tell how we speed ; 
Dashed Ciinton from her shore, 
His redcoats at the oar; 
Never claimed battle more 

Ally, at need. 


Away the war-cloud rolled; 

PREscoTT, our captain bold — 
True soldier known — 

He cried : ‘* One more brave blow, 

Once more repel the foe, 

And England’s king shall grow 
Pale on his throne ! ’’ 


Then he, from rank to rank, 
And Putnam, on our flank, 
Marked how we stood; 
Srark, grimly calm, was there, 
Pomeroy, with silver hair, 
KNOWLTON, none braver were, 
CHESTER, as good. 


** He moves, once more! ’tis well — 
Let every bullet tell!” 

So the words rang; 
We thought of Heaven’s grace, 
Then watched the green hill’s base, 
And the foe in the fate 

Looked, as he sprang. 


We fire! they swerve —they halt — 
Then, to the fierce assault, 
Leap o’er their slain; 
Now, brothers, steadfast stand — 
Now for it, hand to hand, 
When England’s rallying band 
Charges amain. 
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By Heaven ! our low redoubt, 
Its foot they reach — they shout, 
** Our’s is the day ! *” 
Down — down— far ruddier yet, 
With mingled heart’s-blood wet, 
Reeks this red parapet, 
Ere ends the fray. . 


Nor now, in desperate strife, 
For victory, but for life, 
We hold our own; 
Not yet, they gain the wall, 
Still scorn we steel and ball, 
And comrades, as they fall, 
Disdain a groan. 
O, for one volley more ! 
Ah, dear-spent flasks, your store 
Fails, at the worst ! 
See, o’er the bastion’s verge, 
Their furious way they urge, 
And in, like surge on surge, 
Headlong, they burst ! 


No — not a foot, give way ! 

Club your arms ! stand at bay! 
Stoutly, we stood — 

Met the sharp bayonet’s dash, 

The quick, close firelock’s flash, 

The broadsword’s ringing clash — 
Gave all we could. 


‘¢ Fall back !*’ reluctant cries 
Our chief, as from his eyes 
Hope takes her flight; 
And backward, as we go, 
Butt to point, blow for blow, 
With our front to the foe, 
So went the fight. 


Through dust and smoke and heat 
Step by step, we retreat, 
Inch by inch given; 
Then, deadliest of the whole, 
Some random volley’s roll . 
Warren’s great martyr-soul 
Ushered to heaven. 


As down the lost hill’s banks 
We move, with breaking ranks, 
Our sad hearts burn; 

Few shot the foeman flings, 

Nor on our rear he springs, 

To give the coward wings 
When brave men turn. 


We thread the long defile, 
The foe keeps fast, the while, 
His dear-bought hold; 
Taught, early, to beware 
What “‘ rustic’? hearts may dare, 
And we leave a lesson there, 
Long to be told. 


So Bunker Hill was won, 
And great deeds, that day done, 
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World-wide own ; 
When Victory welcomed shame, 
Defeat eternal fame. 

And Time one blazing name 

All, all his own. 





From the “Ballads of Ireland.” 
WELCOME HOME TO YOU. 


A HUNDRED thousand welcomes, and ’tis time 
for you to come 

From the far land of the foreigner, to your 
country and your home. 

Oh ! long as we are parted, ever since you went, 
away, 

I never passed a dreamless night or knew an 
easy day. 


Do you think I would reproach you with the 
sorrows that I bore? 

Sure the sorrow is all over, now I have you here 
once more — 

And there ’s nothing but the gladness and the 
love within my heart, 

And the hope, so sweet and certain, that again 
we ’Il never part. 


Did the strangers come around you with true 
heart and loving hand? 

Did they comfort and console you when you 
sickened in their land? 

Had they pleasant smiles to court you, and sil- 
ver words to bind? 

Had they hearts more fond and loyal than the 
hearts you left behind? 


There ’s a quiver on your proud lip and a pale- 
ness on your brow; 

Maybe if they had so loved you, you would not 
be near me now. ; 

0! cruel was the coldness which my darling’s 
heart could pain ! 

Q! blessed was whatever sent him back to me 
again ! 

A hundred thousand welcomes !— how my heart 
is gushing o’er 

With the love and joy and wonder thus to see 
your face once more; 

How did I live without you through these long, 
long years of woe? 

It seems as if ’t would kill me to be parted from 
you now. 


You *ll never part me, darling—there’s a 
promise in your eye ‘ 

I may tend you while I’m living— you will 
watch me when I die; ‘ 

And if death but kindly lead me to the blessed 
home on high, 

What a hundred thousand welcomes shall await 
you in the sky ! 
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: From Chambers’ Journal. 
A FAMID® ON THE WING. 

Tuis is the age of complainings. Nobody 
uffers in silence ; nobody breaks his or her 
eart in secrecy and solitude: they all take 
the public’’ into their confidence — the con- 

venieat public, which, like murder, 


‘Hath no tongue, but speaks 
With most miraculous organ; ”’ 





of course it is neither the confider’s fault nor 
yet the confidant’s, if the winds sometimes 
whisper that King Midas has asses’ ears. 

Mine is no such confession. I have no 
gossip to retail of my neighbors: I am a 
very quiet gentleman of forty or so, who pre- 
fer confining my interests and observations to 
my own household, my own immediate family. 
Ay, there lies my inevitable grief, there lurks 
my secret wrong; I am the unhappy elder 
brother of a family involved in love affairs. 

The fact has dimly dawned upon me, 
widening by degrees, ever since I came home 
from India last year, and took upon myself 
the charge of my five sisters, aged from about 
— But Martha might object to my particu- 
larizing. Good little Patty! what a merry 
creature she was when she went nutting and 
fishing with me. And what ugly caps she 
has taken to wearing, poor dear! And why 
can’t she speak as gently when scolding the 
servants, as I remember our sweet-voiced, 
pretty mother used always to do? And why, 
in spite of their position, will she persist in 
calling Mr. Green, with a kind of frigid solem- 
nity, ‘‘ Mr. Green?” But he does not seem to 
mind it; probably he never was called any- 
thing else. 

He is a very worthy person, nevertheless, 
and I have a great respect for him. When my 
sister Martha— Miss Heathcote, as she has 
been from her cradle —by letter announced to 
me at Madras that she intended to relinquish 
that title for the far less euphonious one of Mrs. 
Green, I was, to say the least of it, surprised. 
I had thought, for various reasons (of no mo- 
* ment now), that my eldest sister was not 
likely to marry—I rather hoped she would not. 
We might have been so comfortable, poor 
Patty and I. However I had no business to 
interfere with either her happiness or her des- 
tiny; so when, the first Sunday after my 
arrival at home, a cozy carriage drove up the 
avenue, and a bald, rather stout little man 
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‘Mr. Green,’’ I submitted to the force of cir- 
cumstances, and to the duties of a brother-in- 
law. 

He has dined with us every Sunday since. 
He and Tare capital friends; regularly, when 
the ladies retire, he informs me what the 
Funds have been at’day by day durin, the 
past week, and which is the safest railway to 
buy shares in for the week following. A 
most worthy person, I repeat; will make a 
kind husband, and I suppose Martha likes 
him ; but—— However, poor girl, she is old 
enough to judge for herself, and it isno busi- 
ness of mine. Sometime before long, I shall 
give her away at the old parish church—quiet- 
ly, without any show ; I shall see her walk 
down the church-aisle with old Mr. Green—he 
in his best white waistcoat, and she in her 
sober gray poplin, that she insists on being 
married in—not the clear soft muslin and long 
lace-veil I quite well remember seeing Patty 
working at and blushing over, we won’t say 
how many years ago. Well, women are 
better married, they say, but I think I would 
rather have had Martha an old maid. 

My second sister, Angeline, was fifteen 
when I left England; and the very loveliest 
creature I ever beheld. Everybody knew it, 
everybody acknowledged it. She could not 
walk down the street without people turning 
to look after her; she could not enter a room 
without creating a general whisper: ‘* Who 
is she?’’ The same thing continued as she 
grew up to womanhood. ll the world was 
at her feet; everybody said she would make 
a splendid marriage — become a countess at 
least ; and I do believe Angeline herself had 
the fullest confidence in that probability. 
She refused lovers by the dozen: every letter 
I got told me of some new slaughter of Miss 
Angeline’s. I would have pitied the poor 
fellows, only she was such a dazzling beauty, 
and no man falls out of love so safely as a 
man who falls in love with a beauty. I 
never heard that anybody died either by con- 
sumption, cord, or pistol, through the cruelty 
of my sister Angeline. 

But, like most cruel damsels, she paid the 
penalty of her hard-heartedness ; when I came 
home I found Angeline Heathcote Angeline 
Heathcote still. Beautiful yet, beautiful ex- 
ceedingly ; a walking picture, a visible poem : 
it was a real pleasure to me to have such a 
beautiful creature about the house. Though 
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the head, that, handsome as she was, if I had 
only seen my sister two or three years ago! 
And Angeline herself became tenacious on the 
subject of new gowns, and did not like it to 
be generally known whether she or Charlotte 
was the elder. Good, plain, merry Charlotte, 
who-never thought about either her looks or 
her age ! 

Yet Charlotte was the first who brought 
me into trouble—that trouble which I am 
now called upon to bemoan. I had not been 
at home three months, when there came a 
young gentleman —a very lively and pleasant 
young gentleman too— who sang duets with 
the younger girls, and made himself quite at 
home in my family circle. I myself did not 
much meddle with him, thought him a good- 
natured lad, and no more—until one fine 
morning he astonished me by requesting five 
minutes’ conversation with me in my study. 
(Alas! such misfortunes come not singly — 
my study has never been safe from similar 
applications and conversations since.) 

I was very kind to the young man ; when 
he blushed, I looked another way ; when he 
trembled, I asked him to take a chair. I 
listened to his stammering explanations with 
the utmost patience and sympathy; I even 
tried to help him out with them—till he 
came to the last clause. 

Now, I do say that a man who asks you 
for your purse, your horse, your friendship, 
after only four weeks’ acquaintance, has con- 
siderable courage; but a man who, after 
that brief period since his introduction, comes 
and asks you for your sister —why, one’s 
first impulse is to kick him down stairs. 

Happily, I controlled myself. I called to 
mind that Mr. Cuthbert was a very honest 
young fellow, and that if he did choose to 
risk his whole future upon the result of a 
month’s laughing, and singing, and dancing 
at balls—certainly it was his affair, not 
mine. My business solely related to Char- 
lotte. I was just despatching it in the 
quickest and friendliest manner, by advising 
the young fellow to go back to college and 
not make a fool of himself in vain, when he 
informed me that my consent only was re- 
quired, since he and Charlotte had been a 
plighted couple for the space of three whole 
days ! 

I have always held certain crotchets on 
the paramount rights of lovers, and the 
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wrong of interfering wih any apparently 
sincere vows; so I sent for Lotty — talked 
with her: found she was just as foolish as he 
That because he was the best waltzer, th 
sweetest tenor singer, and had the handsomes 
moustache she knew — our lively Charlotte 
was quite contented to dance through life 
with Mr. Cuthbert, and decidedly proud of 
having his diamond ring on her third finger, 
and being considered ‘‘ engaged ’? —as in- 
deed they were likely to remain, if theix, 
minds changed not, for the next ten yea 
So, what could I dot — Nothing but deal 
with the young simpletons—if such they 
were — according to their folly. If true, 
their love would have time to prove itself 
such ; if false, they would best find out that 
fact by its not being thwarted. I kissed 
away Lotty’s tears, silly child! and next 
Sunday I had the honor of carvirz for 
future brother-in-law No. 2. 

It never rains but it pours. Whether 
Angeline was roused at once to indignation 
and condescension by Charlotte’s engagement 
— which she was the loudest in inveighing” 
against — or whether, as was afterwards re- 
ported to me, she was influenced by a certain 
statistical newspaper paragraph, maliciously 
read aloud by Mr. Cuthbert for general 
edification, that women’s chances of matri- 
mony were proved by the late census to 
diminish fourfold between the ages of thirty 
and thirty-five; but most assuredly Ange- 
line’s demeanor changed. She stooped to 
be agreeable as well as beautiful. To more 
than one suitor whom she had of old swept 
haughtily by, did she now graciously incline ; 
and the result was — partly owing to the 
gaities of this autumn’s general election — 
that the beauty of the county held a general 
election on her own private account. 

Alas for me! In one week I had no less 
than four hopeful candidates requesting ‘‘ the 
honor of an interview ” in my study. 

Angeline’s decision was rather dilatory — 
they were all such excellent matches ;- and, — 
poor girl—with her beauty for her chief 
gift, and with all the tinsel adoration it 
brought her— she had never been used to 
think of marriage as anything more than‘a 
mere worldly arrangement. She was ready. 
to choose a busband as she would a wedding- 
gown — dispassionately, carefully, as the best 
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and good in its way, and warranted to 
wear. She had plenty of common sense, and 
Man acute judgment ; as for her heart —— 
"? ‘You see, Nigel,” she said to me, when 
| weighing the respective claims and merits of 
Mr. Archer and Sir Rowland Griffith Jones 
— ‘you see, I never was sentimentally in- 
clined. I want to be married. I think I 
should be better married than single. Of 
course, my husband must be a good man ; 
also, he should be a wealthy man ; because 
well — because I rather like show and 
splendor: it suits me.” And she glanced 
into the mirror at something which, certainly, 
if any woman has any excuse for the vanities 
of life, might have pleaded Angeline’s. 

* Bat,’”’ I argued—half sorrowfully, as 
when yon see an ignorant child throwing 
gold away, and choosing sham jewels for 
their pitiful glistering, “‘ you surely would 
think it necessary to love your husband? ”’ 

“*Q yes; and I like Sir Rowland extremely 
—perhaps even better than Mr. Archer — 
though he has been fond of me so long, poor 
fellow! But he will get over it—all men 
do.” 

So, though the balance hung for a whole 
week doubtful — Heaven forgive the girl! 
but true love was not in her nature, and 
how can people see further than their lights 
go'—I was soon pretty certain that fate 
would decide the marriage-question in favor 
of the baronet. As Lotty said, Angeline 
would look magnificent in the family diamonds 
as Lady Griffith Jones. The Welsh cause 
triumphed; Mr. Archer quitted the field. 
He had been an old acquaintance; but — 
what was that to Sir Rowland and £10,000 
a year? 

After Angeline’s affair was settled, there 
came a lull in the family epidemic — possibly 
because the head of the family grew savage 
as a bear, and fora full month his spirit 
hugged itself into fierce misanthropy, or 
rather misogyny, contemning the whole 
female sex, especially such as contemplated, 
or were contemplated in, the unholy estate 
of matrimony. 

No wonder! I could not find peace in 
my own house; I had not my own sisters’ 
society ; not a single family fireside evening 
could I get from week’s end to week’s end ; 
not a room could I enter without breaking 
in on some téte-d-téte ; not a corner could I 
creep into without stumbling upon a pair of 
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lovers. For a little while these fond couples 
kept on their good behavior towards me — 
preserved a degree of reserve towards each 
other, out of respect to the head of the house, 
the elder brother ; but gradually it deterior- 
ated —ceased. Nay, I, who belong to the 
old generation — which was foolish enough 
to deem caresses hallowed things, that the 
mere pressure of a beloved woman’s hand 
was a thing not to be made a public show 
of— never to be spoken about, never even 
thought of without a tender reverence, a 
delicious fear—I, Nigel Heathcote, have 
actually seen two young men, strangers a 
little year ago, kiss my two sisters openly 
before their whole family — before my very 
face ! 

My situation became intolerable. I fled 
the fireside; I took refuge in my study. 
Woe betide the next lover who should assail 
me there! Surely that fatality would not 
again arrive for some time. When the elder 


ones were once married away, surely J, and~ 


Constantia, and little Lizzie, might live a few 
years in fraternal peace, unmolested by the 
troubles of matrimony. 

It occurred to me that in the interval of 
the weddings I would send for an old friend, 
a bachelor like myself—an honest manly 
fellow, who worked hard from circuit to cir- 
cuit, and got barely one brief a year. Yes, 
Will Launceston would keep me company ; 
and we would spend our days in the woods, 
and our evenings in my study, safe out of 
the way of lovers, weddings, and woman- 
kind. 

I had just written to him, when my sister 
Martha came in with a very serious face, and 
told me she wished for a little conversation 
with me. 

Ominous beginning! But she was not a 
young man, and cculd not well attack me 
concerning any more of my sisters. At least 
80 I congratulated myself— alas, too soon ! 

My sister settled herself by the fire with a 
serious countenance. 

‘* My dear Nigel.” 

‘* My dear Martha.” 

**T wish to consult you ona matter which 
has recently come to my knowledge, and has 
given me much pain, and some anxiety as to 
the future.” 

‘Indeed! ’’ and I am afraid my tone was 
less sympathizing than eager, since from her 





troubled nervous manner, I thought—I 
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hoped, the matter in question indicated the 
secession of Mr. Green. ‘‘Go on. Is it 
about ’’—I corrected myself hypocritically — 


“ about the girls?” 

She assented. 

‘“‘ Whew! ’—a —— ornNe faint 
and low. ‘Still, goon. I'll listen to any- 
thing except another proposal.”’ 

Martha shook her head. ‘‘ Alas, I fear it 


will never come to that! Brother, have you 
noticed ?— but men never do—still, I my- 
self have observed a great change in Con- 
stantia lately.” 

Now, Constantia always was different from 
the other girls—liked solitude and books, 
talked little, and had a trick of reverie. In 
short, was what young people call: ‘‘ interest- 
ing,” and old people “* romantic ”’— the sort 
of creature who, did she grow up a remark- 
able woman, would have her youthful pecu- 
liarities carefully and respectfully noted, with 
‘*T always said there was a great deal in that 
girl ;”” but who, did she turn out nothing 
particular, would be laughed at, and probably 
would laugh at herself, for having been “‘ very 
sentimental when she was young.” Never- 
theless, having at one time of my life shared 
that imputation, I was tender over the little 
follies of Constantia. 

‘*T think the girl reads too much, and sits 
with her eyes too wide open, Martha — is 
rather unsocial, likewise. She wanted to 
get out of the way of the weddings, and 
positively refused to be Angeline’s bridemaid.”’ 

‘Ah! ”’ sighed Martha, “‘ that ’sit. Poor 
foolish child, to think of falling in love ”»—— 

I almost jumped off my chair. ‘I'll not 
hear a word of it—TI declare I will not! 
I'll keep the young man off my premises 
with man-traps and spring-guns. I'll go 
back to India if you tell me of another ‘en- 
gagement.’ ”” 

** No chance of that ; ’’ and Martha shook 
her head more drearily than ever. ‘‘ Poor 
child, I fear it is an unfortunate attach- 
ment! ”” 

I brightened up—so much 80, that my 
sister looked, nay, gently hinted, her convic- 
tion that I was a “‘ brute.”” She expected I 
would have been as sorry as she was! 

‘No, Martha; I am rather glad. Glad, 
after my experience of these ‘ fortunate ’ love- 
affairs, to find that one of my sisters has had 
the womanly courage, unselfishness, and sim- 
plicity to conceive an ‘ unfortunate’ attach- 
ment.” 
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Perhaps this speech hurt Martha, and yet 
it need not. She and I both knew and re- _ 
spected one another’s youth ; and if we dif . 
fered in on concerning our middle age, / 
why —I Was = likely to be wrong as she. 

She did not at first reply ; and then with- 
out comment, she explained to me her un- 
easiness about Constantia. The girl had long 
played confidante to Mr. Archer in the matter 
of Angeline, and, as often happens, the con- 
fidante had unwittingly taken too great inter- 
est in one of her principals, until she foun 
herself envying the lot of the other. When 
Mr. Archer’s dismissal finally broke off all 
his intercourse with our family, there was 
one of my sisters who missed him wearily, 
cruelly ; and that was— not Angeline. 

I was touched. Now, no doubt Constan- 
tia had been very foolish ; no doubt she had 
nourished and encouraged this fancy, as ro- 
mantic girls do, in moonlight walks and soli- 
tary dreams; hugging her pain, and delud- 
ing herself that it was bliss. Little doubt, 
likewise, that the feeling would wear itself 
out, or fade slowly away in life’s stern truths ; 
but at present it was a most sincere passion, 
sad and sore. Foolish and romantic as it 
might be, in itself and in its girlish demon- 
strations, I could not smile at it. It was a 
real thing, and as such to be respected. 

Martha and I held counsel together, and 
acted on the result. We took Constantia 
under our especial charge ; we gave her books 
to read, visits to pay, work to do; keeping 
her as much as possible ‘with one or other 
of us, and out of the way of the childish 
flirtation of Cuthbert and Charlotte, or the 
formal philandering of Sir Rowland and the 
future Lady Griffith Jones. And if some- 
times, as Lizzie told me — my little Lizzie, 
who laughed at love and lovers with the light- 
ness of sixteen — Constantia grew impatient 
with Lotty’s careless trifling, and curled her 
lip scornfully when Angeline paraded the 
splendors of her ¢rousseau, we tried to lead 
the girl’s mind out of herself, and out of 
dreamland altogether, as much as possible. 

‘But suppose,”’ Lizzie sagely argued — 
‘suppose, when Angeline is married, Mr. 
Archer should come back: he always liked 
Constantia extremely. Who knows but ”»—— .« 

I shook my head, and desired the little 
castle-builder to hold her tongue. 

She was our sole sharer of the secret; and 
I must say, though she laughed at her now 

























and then, Lizzie was extremely loving and 
patient with Constantia. After a time, we 
» left the two girls wholly to one another, more 

. especially as my time was now taken up with 

my friend Launceston. 5 

O the comfort, the relief, of the society of 
a man !—a real true man — who had some 
sterling aim and object in life— some steady 
work to do— some earnest interest in the ad- 
vance of the world, the duties and pursuits 
of his brother men: who was neither hand- 
pme, witty, nor accomplished; who rarely 
shone in ladies’ society ; in fact, rather es- 
chewed it than otherwise. For, he said, 
nature had unfitted him to act the part of a 
mere admirer, and fate forbade him to appear 
in the character of a lover; so he held aloof, 
keeping his own company and that of one or 
two old friends like myself. 
I was fond of Launceston: I wished my 
family to like him too; but they were all too 
busy about their own affairs. Evening after 
evening, I could not get a single one of my 
sisters to make tea for us, or give us a little 
music afterwards, except the pale, dull-look- 
ing Constantia, or my bonny rose of June, 
little Lizzie. At last, we four settled into a 
small daily company, and went out together, 
read together, talked together continually. 
I kept these two younger ones as much as 
possible in our unromantic practical society, 
that not only my mind, but Launceston’s, in 
its thorough cheerfulness and healthiness of 
tone, might unconsciously have a good influ- 
ence upon Constanfia. 

The girl’s spirit slowly began to heal. She 
set aside her dreaming, and took with all the 
energy of her nature to active work — wo- 
men’s work —charity school-teaching, vil- 
lage-visiting, and the like. She put a little 
too much ‘ romance ’’ into all she did still ; 
but there was life in it, truth, sincerity. 

** Miss Constantia will make an admirable 
lady-of-all-work,”” said Lauuceston in his 
quaint way, watching her with his kindly 
andobservant eyes. ‘‘ The world wants such. 
She will find enough to do.”’ 

And so she did: enough to steal her too 
from my side, almost as much as the three 
fiancées. The circle in my study dwindled 
gradually down to Lizzie, Launceston, and 
me. 

We were excellent company still, we three. 
I had rarely so much of my pet sister’s so- 
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True, she was shyer than usual, probably from 
being with us two older and wiser men ; but 
she listened to our wisdom so sweetly — she 
bore with our dry, long-worded learning so 
patiently —that my study never seemed it- 
self unless I had the little girl seated at my 
feet, or sewing quietly in the window-corner. 
And then she was completely a ‘‘ little girl ; ” 
had no forward ways — no love-notions, or, 
ten times worse, marriage-notions, crossing 
her innocent brain. I felt sure I could take 
her into my closest heart, form her mind and 
principles at my will, and one day make a 
noble woman of her, after the pattern of 
—— ButI never mention that sacred name. 
I loved Lizzie—loved her to the core of 
my heart. Sometimes with fatherly, more 
than even brotherly pride, I used to talk to 
Launceston of the child’s sweetnesses, but he 
always gave me short answers. It was his 
way. His laconism in most things was really 
astonishing for a man under thirty. 

One day, when Angeline’s grand wedding 
was safely over, and the house had sunk into 
a pathetic quietness that reminded one of the 
evening after a funeral, at least so I thought, 
— Launceston and I fell into a discussion, 
which stirred him into more demonstrativeness 
than usual. The subject was men, women, 
and marriages. 

‘*T am convinced,” he said, ** that I shall 
never marry.” 

Tt was not my first hearing of this laudable 
determination ; so I let it pass, merely asking 
his reasons. 

** Because my whole conscience, principles, 
and feelings go against the system of matri- 
mony, as practiced in the world, especially 
the world of womankind. All the courting 
and proposing, the presents and the love-let- 
ters, the dinners to relatives and congratula- 
tions of friends, the marriage-guests and mar- 
riage-settlements, the white lace, white satin, 
and white favors, carriage, postilions, and all. 
Heigh-ho, Heathcote, what fools men are! ”’ 

I was just about to suggest the possibility 
of one, say two, wise men among our sex, 
when in stole a white fairy — my pretty Lizzie, 
in her bridemaid’s dress. Her presence 
changed the current of the conversation ; 
until, from some remark she made about a 
message Angeline had left as to the proper 
way of inserting her marriage in the Times 
newspaper to-morrow, our talk imperceptibly 





ciety: I had never found it so pleasant. 


fell back into the old channel. 
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“T, like you, Launceston, hate the whole 
system of love and marrying. It is one great 
sham. It begins when miss, at school, learns 
that it is the apex of feminine honor to be a 
bride — the lowest deep of feminine humilia- 
tion to die an old maid. It goes on when 
she, a young lady at home, counts her num- 
erous ‘offers; ’ taking pride in what ought 
to be either a regret or a humiliation. It 
ends when, time slipping by, she drops into 
the usual belief that nobody ever marries her 
first love ; so takes the best match she can 
find, and makes marriage, which is merely 
the visible sign and crowning of love, the 
pitiful dishonored substitute forit. I declare 
solemnly, I have seen many a wife whom I 
held to be little better than — no wife at all.’ 

T had forgotten my little sister’s presence ; 
but she did not seem to hear me — nor Laun- 
ceston either, for that matter. His earnest- 
ness had softened down; he sat, very 
thoughtful, over against the window where 
Lizzie had taken her sewing, — what a. pretty 
picture she made! 

‘“*T should not like thee to go the way of 
the world, my little girl; and yet I should 
be satisfied to give thee away some day, 
quietly, in a white muslin gown and a straw- 
bonnet, to some honest man that loved thee, 
and was loved so well, that Lizzie would never 
dream of marrying any other, and would 
have been quite content, if need be, to live 
an old maid for his sake to the end of her 
day. That ’s what I call love —eh, my girl? ’’ 

Lizzie drooped her head, blushing deeply, 
of course ; girls always do. 

Launceston said, in a tone so low that I 
really started: ‘‘ Then you do believe > true 
love, after all?’’ 

**God forbid I should not; oA the 
more earnestly because of its numberless fol- 
lies, disguises, and counterfeits. Nay’’—and 
now when, after this gay marriage-morning, 
the evening was sinking gray and dull, my 
mind inclined pensively, even tenderly to the 
sister who had gone, the other two sisters 
who were shortly going away from my hearth 
forever —‘‘nay, as since in the falsest creeds 
there lurks, I believe, a modicum of absolute 
truth, I would fain hope that in the poorest 
travesty or masquerade of love, one might 
find a fragment of the sterling commodity. 
Still, my Lizzie, dear, when all our brides 
are gone, let us hope that for a long time we 
shall have no more engagements.’ 


“You object to engagements!” said Lizzie, 
speaking timidly and downfaced —as I like to 
see a young girl speak on this subject. 

‘“ Why, how should you like it yourself, my 
little maid? To be loved, wooed, and wed- 
ded, in public, for the benefit of an amused 
circle of friends, neighbors, and connections. 
To have one’s actions noticed, one’s affairs 
canvassed, one’s feelings weighed and meas- 
ured; to be congratulated, condoled, and 
jested with. Horrible! literally horrible. 


My wonder is that any true lovers can ever > — 


stand it.” 

‘* Perhaps you are right,’’ said Launceston 
vehemently. ‘‘ No man ought to place the 
girl he loves in such a position. Whatever 
it costs him, he ought to leave her free— 
altogether free —and offer her nothing until 
he can offer her his hand.”’ 

‘* Bless my soul, Launceston, what are you 
in such excitement about? Has anybody 
been offering himself to your sister? Be- 
cause — you mistook me. Ask her, or Lizzie, 
or any good woman, if they would feel flat- 
tered by a gentleman’s acting in the way you 
propose? As if his hand — with the ring in 
it — were everything to them, and himself 
and his love nothing at all! ”” 

Launceston laughed uneasily. ‘* Well. 
but what did you mean? A—a friend of 
mine would like to know your opinion on 
this matter.”’ 

“My opinion is simply—an opinion. 
Every man is the best judge of his own 
affairs, especially love-affaits. As the East- 
ern proverb says: ‘ Let not the lions decide 
for the tigers.’ But I think, did Z lovea 
woman ’’— (and it pleased me to know I was 
but speaking out her mind who, years ago, 
lived and died, in her fond simplicity wiser 
than any of these) —‘‘ did I love a woman, 
IT would like to tell her so — just to herself, 
no more. I would like to give her my love 
to rest on — to receive the help and consola- _ 
tion of hers. I would like her to feel that 
through all chances and changes she and I 
were one ; one, neither for foolish ¢hild’s-play 
nor headlong passion, but for mutual strength 
and support, holding ourselves responsible 
both to Heaven and to each other for our life 
and our love; one, indissolubly, whether we- 
were ever married or not — one in this world, 
and — we pray— one in the world everlast- 
ing.” 





Was I dreaming? Did I actually see my 
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friend Launceston take, unforbidden, my 
youngest sister’s hand, and hold it— firmly, 
tenderly, fast? Did I hear, with my own 
natural ears, Lizzie’s soft little sob, not of 
grief certainly, as she slipped out of the 
room, as swift and silent as a moonbeam ? 
Eh! what? Good heavens! Was there 
ever any creature so blind as a middle-aged 
elder brother ! 

Well, as I told Launceston, it was all my 
éwn fault; and I must bear it stoically. 
Perhaps, on the whole, things might have 





been worse, for he is a noble fellow, and no 
wonder the child loves him. They cannot be 
married just yet—meanwhile Lizzie and I 
keep the matter between ourselves. They 
are very happy — God bless them ! — and s0 
am I. 
* * * * 

P.S.— Mr. Archer re-appeared yesterday 
— looking quite well and comfortable! I see 
clearly that, one day not distant, I shall be 
left lamenting — the solitary residuum of a 
Family on the Wing. 





ADVERTISING ON THE Stace. — In the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, on Monday, an action was 
brought against the lessee of Drury-lane Theatre 
under the following circumstances: Mr. Ma- 
thews, the plaintiff, was the executor of Mr. 
Moore, who died in 1854, and was formerly a 
printseller in St. Martin’s lane; and the action 
was brought to recover £20 19s. 6d. for frames 
supplied by him to Mr. E. T. Smith, who was 
originally an auctioneer, but now lessee of Drury- 
lane Theatre. The defendant denied his liability, 
and pleaded a set-off in respect of an advertise- 
ment of Moore’s shop, which had been introduced 
into a pantomime. — Mr. E. James, on behalf 
of the defendant, observed that this action would 
never have been brought if Moore had been alive, 
because there was an understanding between 
them that Moore should pay £20 for an adver- 
tisement of his shop in one of the scenes of the 

tomime. A scene of his shop was painted, 
with the heading, ‘‘ Moore’s Racing Sweeps, St. 
Martin’s lane.’’ The harlequin jumped through 
a window bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Latest Bet- 
ting upon the Races,’’ and then a flap dropped 
down, with the words, ‘‘In for the Derby.’’ 
(Laughter.) The clown next attempted to per- 
form the same feet, but he was repulsed, and 
then another flap came down with this intima- 
tion, “ Out for the Oaks.’’ This scene and the 
mechanical contrivances were prepared by the 
defendant at considerable expense. Similar ad- 
vertisements were prepared for Dakin, No. 1 St. 
Paul’s churchyard; Purssell, the confectioner, 
in Cornhill; Bennett, the watchmaker, in Cheap- 
side; Samuel, the tailor, on Ludgate hill; and 
for Scott’s oyster-shop, at the top of the Hay- 
market; and the charge for each of these scenes 
was from 20 to 30 guineas. — Mr. Lewis said he 
had been treasurer of the theatre since 1853. 
The charge for Dakin’s advertisement was 20 
guineas, for Purssell’s 20 guineas, and for Ben- 
nett’s 25 guineas. The advertisement of Messrs. 
Samuel consisted of the 17s. 6d. trousers. The 
trousers walked across the stage. (Laughter.) 
The scene in Scott’s advertisement was a shell- 





fish shop; the clown was supposed to run away 
with some lobsters. Moore’s consisted of racing 
‘* tips’? and sweeps, and also of his print-shop. 
It occupied the whole of a pair of flats. — The 
jury returned a verdict for the defendant. 





Coty. — For every mile that we leave the sur- 
face of our earth, the temperature falls 5 degrees, 
At forty-five miles’ distance from the globe we 
get beyond the atmosphere, and enter, strictly 
speaking, into the regions of space, whose tem- 
perature is 225 degrees below zero; and here cold 
reigns in all its power. Some idea of this in- 
tense cold may be formed by stating that the 
greatest cold observed in the Arctic Circle is 
from 40 degrees to 60 degrees below zero; and 
here many surprising effects are produced. In 
the chemical laboratory, the greatest cold that 
we can produce is about 150 degrees below zero. 
At this temperature, carbonic gas becomes a 
solid substance, like snow. If touched, it pro- 
duces just the same effect on the skin as a red- 
hot cinder; it blisters the finger like a burn. 
Quicksilver or mercury freezes at 40 degrees 
below zero; that is, 72 degrees below the temper- 
ature at which water freezes. This solid mercury 
may then be treated as other metals, hammered 
into sheets, or made into spoons; such spoons 
would, however, melt in water as warm as ice. 
It is pretty certain that every liquid and gas 
that we are acquainted with would become solid 
if exposed to the cold of the regions of space. 
The gas we light our streets with would appear 
like wax; oil would be in reality ‘‘as hard asa 
rock;’’ pure spirit, which we have never yet 
solidified, would appear like a block of trans- 
parent crystal; hydrogen gas would become 
quite solid, and resemble a metal; we should be 
able to turn butter in a lathe like a piece of 
ivory; and the fragrant odors of flowers would 
have to be made hot before they would yield per- 
fume. These are a few of the astonishing effects 
of cold. — Septimus Piesse. 
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TO ONE ONCE LOVED. — 
Go, girl— my soul-empress no longer. Wemeet 


not again 
#hom fortune so often together has cruelly 
cast; 
The lgge in my bosom that raged has been turned 
“"— to disdai 


in, 
The dream that deliriously bound me, thank 
heaven, is past, 
And fnto those tender brown eyes I have now 
looked my last : 
Ah! sad is it, girl, that those eloquent eyes 
should betray 
The falsehood your lips have been tutored by 
others to say. 


Think, think not of moments departed, when 
close to my cheek 
Your breath bore the burning and tremulous 
whispers of love, 
What time the white angels, the angels seemed 
softly to s 
As on our fond meetings they smilingly looked 
from above. 
How nestled within your sweet breast then 
the white-winged dove, 
That now in affright to some far away region 
has flown. 
Alas! that meek innocence ever should leave 
you alone. 


Remember not, child of caprice, how you bade 


me repeat 
Some high-thoughted, love-freighted passage 
of Tennyson’s verse, 
When seated at evening in musical joy at your feet 
Or asked me some poor halting rhyme of my 
own to rehearse; 
Which rhyme the fair critic, believe me, 
thought never the worse 
For weaving her manifold charms into garlands 


of song, 
But often would blushingly seek the rude strain 
to prolong. 


Your vows have been cancelled: our paths in 
the future divide — 
You stray among roses; I walk on a desolate 
m 


oor. 
A charmer that ever charmed wisely with maid- 
ens was Prive, 
That bade you the poet forget—for the poet 
was poor. 
He could not fling open before you the golden- 
hinged door 
Disclosing life’s lustres and velvet: no jewels, 


you see, 
But only — pebbles as faith and devotion had 
e. 


When Wealth to the altar shall lead you, with 
gems in your hair, 
All beauteous and white as an image that 
comes in a dream; 
When pledges eternal your roseate lips shall 
declare, 
And joy’s happy sunlight around you shall 
peacefully stream, 
May memory shed from the past on your soul 
notabeam &® 





Of that glowing radiance which erst on your 
maidenhood fell 

As down the green ways of Love’s morning we 
wandered. Farewell.— Home Jour. 





LITTLE CHARLIE— A LAMENT. 
BY 1. B, ALDRICH. 


O sunsHINE, making golden spots 
Upon the carpet at my feet — 
The shadows of the coming flowers! 

The phantoms of forget-me-nots 
And roses red and sweet : 

How can you seem so full of joy, 
And we so sad and sore? 

Angel of Death ! again thy wings 
Are folded at our door ! 


We can but yearn through length of days 
For something lost, we fancied ours; 
We ’ll miss thee, darling, when the Spring 

Has touched the world in flowers ! 
For thou wast like that dainty month 
Which strews the violets at its feet : 
Thy life was slips of golden sun 
And silver tear-drops buried sweet ! 
For thou wast light and thou wast shade, 
And thine were sweet capricious ways !— 
Now lost in purple languors, now 
No bird in ripe red summer days 

Was half as wild as thou ! 
O little Presence ! everywhere 
We find some touching trace of thee— 
A pencil mark upon the wall 
That ‘‘ naughty hands ’’ made thoughtlessly; 
And broken toys around the house — 
Where he has left them they have lain 
Waiting for little busy hands 
That will not come again, 
Will never come again ! 


Within the shrouded room below 
He lies a-cold — and yet we know 
It is not Charlie there ! 
It is not Charlie cold and white, 
It is the robe that in his flight, 
He gently cast aside ! 
Our darling hath not died ! 
O rare lips! O clouded eyes ! 
O violet eyes grown dim ! 
Ah well! this‘little lock of hair 
Is all of him ! 
Is all of him that we can keep 
For loving kisses, and the thought 
Of him and Death may teach us more 
Than all our life has taught ; 


God, waking over starry spheres,« 

Did clasp his tiny hand, 
And led him through a flood of tears, 

Into the Mystic Land ! ; 
Angel of Death ! we question not; 
Who asks of Heaven, ‘* Why does it rain? ’® 
Angel! we bless thee, for the kiss 
Hath hushed the lips of Pain ! i 
No ‘* Wherefore,”’ or ‘‘ To what good end ? ’” 
Shall out of doubt and anguish creep 

Into our thought. We bow our heads: 
He giveth his Beloved sleep! 
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CHAPTER I. 


Unver the murmuring limes of Trinity, 
in the radiant May term, two students, Gray 
and Persey, walked, now backward and for- 
ward; now beneath the fragrant avenue ; 
now on the path that fringes the stream from 
Cam. The evening was as warm as July ; 
the sky-colors which tinged tree and turret, 
seemed a fit herald of midsummer. Over the 
old town the never-failing music of its bells 
clashed cheerily; from the earth-shaking 
pl of St. Mary’s to the tinkle of the Col- 
ege Chapel, that was calling the white-robed 
students, flitting ghostlike, under corridor 
and arch, to prayer. Upon the water lin- 
gered yet a fairy fleet, and the light dip of 
the feathered oar ; full on the open stream 
—sharp under the little bridge—touched the 
ear pleasantly and dreamily. 

‘* How can you talk so mournfully, my dear 
fellow,’’ said Gray, ‘* amidst these beautiful 
sounds and sights? I do believe if you were 
amongst the blest, you would find something 
to make a grievance of. Your voice sounds 
discordant.”’ 

«* Ah, Gray,’’ returned the other, ‘‘ as for 
the glory and beauty ; it is glory and beauty 
I bewail. That is the pity of it. How 
cruel that this gate of life should be made so 
fine, but that when we have passed through 
it, behold for us— who have an experience 
of dreamland—nothing but the pittiless 
world. I have youth, I have health. I 
have money here. I have dear friends — 
you, Gray, the chief—and there is nota 
single duty in this college life which can be 

ed distasteful.’ 

** Morning chapel ?’’ suggested Gray. 

““T have ioses Fey ime in dhe ex- 
amination as | expected.” 

** Well, then, what is the matter? What, 
in the Fiend’s name, are you coming to?”’ 

“This, man ; that it must all end, and I 
know not how soon. How can I enjoy the 
“noontide, when perhaps I may never see an- 
other sun? If Sir William withdrew his 
protection, I should be a beggar to-morrow.” 

‘** Indeed? But I knew one once who re- 
minds me of you very strongly. He was a 

tudent youth who never would touch pud- 

ing in vacation time for fear he should miss 
it when he got back to school; and I re- 
member he died (and serve him right) the 
very last day of our Christmas holidays. 
Think of the good things that poor boy must 
have lost for a whole six weeks; and take 
warning. Seriously, what right have you to 
be discontented? Compare your fate with 
mine ; and reapa horrid joy. I have no rich 
patron to help meeven for a little time ; and, 
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though be ascholar, a fellowship is too wide 
a leap for me. Old Doctor Wild is my poet, 
and has sung my song before : " 


**In a melancholy study, 
None but myself, 
Methought my muse grew muddy ;* 
After seven years reading 
And costly breeding, 
T felt but could find no pelf. 
Into learned rags I’ve rent my plush and satin, 
And now am fit to beg in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin ; 
Instead of Aristotle would I had got a patten; 
Alas ! poor scholar! whither wilt thou go? 


Cambridge, now I must leave thee, 
And follow fate ; 
College hopes do deceive me ; 
I oft expected 
To have been elected; 
But desert is reprobate. 
Masters of colleges have no common graces, 
And they that have fellowships have but com- 
mon places; 
And those that scholars are, they must have 
handsome faces. 
Alas! poor scholar! whither wilt thou go? ”’ 


‘‘ Nay, my good friend Leonard,’’ said the 
other, 


s¢T have hit it: 
Peace, good man, ‘fool ; 
Thou hast a trade will fit it; 
Draw thy indenture, 
Be found at adventure, 
An apprentice to a free school, 
There thou mayst command, 
By William Lilly’s charter; 
There thou mayst whip, strip, 
And hang and draw and quarter, 
And commit to the red rod 
Both Will, and Tom and Arthur; 
Ay, ay! ’tis thither, thither wilt thou go?” 


‘*T should never have given you, Persey, 
credit for knowing that old song ; I ‘ll wager 
there ’s no other Trinity man who does. But 


you ’re right, I must take to ee 
‘‘T wish, for my own part,”’ said Persey, 
mournfully, ‘* that I had never’ left it.”’ 
“You a tutor? Why, what do you 
mean, Brooke? ’’ 
‘¢ Sit down on the sloping grass here un- 


der cover of the bridge, and I'll tell youa 
tale, my friend, which will astonish you : 
‘Where I was born I cannot accurately 
state, but it must have been some nineteen 
_ ago, or by ’r Lady, inclining to a score. 
fy parents— Heaven forgive me for so 
speaking of the authors of my being — in- 
terested themselves about me to the extent 
of ringing the gate-bell of a certain work- 
house in Hampshire, and leaving me outside 
with an insufficient provision of flannel. In 
that stately and well-swept mansion I spent 
my earliest years: my dress was of a similar 
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color to this present Trinity gown, but of a 
coarser material.’’ 

‘‘What happened to you at the work- 
house? ’”” 

‘«My skin was kept very clean and my 
hair cut remarkably close, but otherwise I 
had little to complain of. There is no bully- 
ing to speak of among your workhouse brats 
—nothing like your public school tisms, 
for instance—but there is also ‘no play. 
For my part, I liked the school-hours as well 
as any of my time there, except perhaps 
when I was in the old men’s ward. When I 
could get in there upon the sly, and listen to 
their stories of the great world without, I 
suppose I was as happy as I then could be. 
1 had to skim across a little paved court like 
a swallow, in order to escape the eyes of the 
master and his wife, who seemed to be al- 
ways watching out of the four windows of 
their sitting-room at once. If caught, I was 
shut up and kept on bread and water; if 
otherwise, I was well repaid for all risks. 
Imagine a little unfurnished dusky bed-room, 
smelling of old men and bad tobacco, being a 
sort of Paradise to me! Each upon the edge 
of his truckle-bed, sat smoking, blear-eyed, 
misshapen, toothless. The oldest man’s con- 
stant topic of conversation was the American 
war; he was a church-and-king man of very 
obstinate character, and defended the most 
despotic and illegal acts. He had been a 
soldier, and had received a terrible wound 
(on Bunker’s Hill, I think). He was in- 
tensely proud of the scar which he constantly 
displayed to the minister, or whomsoever 
else might visit him. I don’t remember his 
name, and indeed I doubt whether he re- 
membered it at that time himself; but we 
called him Crutchy, because he walked with 
a couple of sticks. Biller, who was the next 
oldest man, was leader of the opposition, and 


' aredhot radical. He had been imprisoned, 


when already in years, for his republican 
principles at the Peterbro’ period; and the 
way in which he disposed of the king and 
the lords and the bishops beat Tinkler at the 
Cambridge Union. He would look round 
furtively ; make sure there was no spy in the 
camp; hobble to the door to see the master 
was not outside even; and then, in reply to 
some aggravating statement of Crutchy’s, 
would assert in a loud whisper that those 
three dignified classes were ‘a pack of rogues 
as ever was.’ These contests were immense- 
ly interesting to me: and I confess I sided 
with the fiery Biller. Crutchy sat alone, 
with a certain dignity, like one of the early 
gods, lamenting the new order of things 
upon the earth. If anybody woke him up 
on a sudden to ask him any question, no 
matter what, he would reply without hesita- 
tion, ‘They should send out a fleet, sir;’ 
e* 
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which, as was generally understood, wasa ~ 
plan of his for the recovery of the American 
colonies. 
“« Next to this parliament, as I said, I liked” 
my school-times. At eight years old I wasa 
age scholar, and the pedagogue’s favorite. 
e mentioned me to the parson, and his 
reverence was as pleased with me agthe, the ~ 
parson’s wife, too, Mrs. Parmer, fell in love © 
with my eyes, and my hair that would have 
curled if the relentless shears of workhouse 
destiny had permitted it; and after some 
consultation with the squire, Sir William 
Persey, I was removed to a higher sphere, — 
the village-school. My workhouse name 
was Edward Brooke ; but here I got all sorts 
of nicknames expressive of my pauperism. 
I was the social footstool upon which they 
mounted with a complacent satisfaction, sur- 
prised to find themselves so high: poor sim- 
ple rogues, if they had only known what 
was likely to befal me, they would have 
treated me well enough, as my master. did. 
I was going to say that he perceived I was a 
protégé, and pe his cards accordingly ; 
ut you will think that I am too bitter upon 
all these good folks. Well then, he wasa 
benevolent person erring on the side of kind- 
ness, if at all, and he gave my patron such | 
astonishing accounts of my progress. He 
even taught me privately, and made believe I 
had learnt all in school-hours. Young ladies 
who — ——_ us on — were en- 
raptured with the way in which 
of the kings of Judahe the rect eee 
ask me a question in arithmetic for his own’ 
credit ; and, crowning success! Sir William,’ . ©, 
himself came down to the school im thé.» 
twelfth year of my age, and presented” 
with a Euclid and a pat on the head: Ho} 
my master worked me at that distgessf 
volume! I wished myself a hundred ti 
back at the workhouse with Crutchy 
Biller; for, although I was a sharp bO¥,. 
was not a miracle, and stuck at the assg 
bridge as long as any Etonian. Neverthelé 
when the great man next visited us, 1 boy 
his kindly but searching examination’ ar? 
the earlier books, with great steadinessand” 
success. 
Then it was that I became pedagogue. I © 
was made monitor over the other boys, and 
assured that my advancement would not cease 
there if I continued as I began. I had now 
plenty of spare time, and read hard at all 
sorts of subjects. The master could assist 
me with Latin; but Greek I had to get u 
by myself in a mournful manner ; nor did { 
learn for a length of tite even, how to pro- 
nounce the words... Mr.. Parmer and Sir 
William were once disputing about, a 
in Virgil, in the schoolroom, as to whether a 
certain word was longus or latus; the baro- 
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*” net was of the former opinion, and I was for- 
tunate enough to be able to corroborate him ; 
but ‘ nevertheless, sir,’ said I to the parson, 
* it’s as broad as it’s long ; ’ a most courtier- 
like reply, which, in a few days, bore ample 
fruit. Good Mr. Parmer came one morning 
to prepare me fora great preferment. He 
Sikel 2 me well, he said, and had himself 
agreed with the squire upon my merits and 
their reward. ‘1 know Sir William well; 

rhaps better than any other man. When 
a takes a liking there is no knowing what 
length he will not go, to serve its object. 
I consider,’ he finished,‘ if you only take 
yd pains to please him, your fortune’s 

e ’ 


q ‘‘The next day I was sent for to Hilton 
4 Hall ; I had hitherto only seen its turrets 
| above the mighty elms from the upper win- 
dows of the workhouse; its owner himself 
I had seen rarely, for he went but little 
abroad, had grown —on account of having 
lost a beautiful wife years ago it was said — 
almost a recluse. He took but little interest 
even in his broad lands and glorious home, 
and I noticed, as 1 pushed open the lodge- 
te—for the keeper seeing whom I was, 
id not trouble himself to help me — how 
rusty were the hinges, and that the leaves in 
the great avenue were lying where the last 
night’s wind had left them ; the mansion was 
on very high ground, and as I emerged from 
the elm-tree drive, on the sweep before the 
door, L.saw half Hampshire lying beneath 
me. There was much pasture set with oaks, 
and undulating gently to the level cornlands ; 
'e on each side were enormous woods, on which 
the fiery finger of autumn had been laid ; and 
¢ on the right more upland ; a tower or steeple 
4 stood here and wer and — - ey wind- 
; mill. Upon the horizon gleamed a silve 
t * e, whith I had never seen before ; it wn 
')) thewea. I ascended the great stone steps, 
—why I did not enter at the back-door I 
shave no notion —and pulled the quaint bell- 
7” dle not too gently. I felt envious and 
Somehow aggrieved ; not to have even known 
of such sights as these before; and yet to 
have been within a mile of them my life-long 
seemed very strange. I was ushered into 
the library, and found Sir William at his 
desk, over a parchment. A stained-glass 
window threw a flood of colored light about 
his palid forehead, and surrounded, as he 
" was with such uncared-for pomp, and matter- 
‘i of course magnificence, it was no wonder, 
yh, perhaps that he seemed to me almost a supe- 
4 rior being. 

‘«¢Mr. Brooke,’ he said, and it was the 
first time that the workhouse boy had ever 
been dignified by sucha title, —*‘ I like your 
manners, I like your appearance, and I per- 
ceive you have considerable talent. Do you 
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think you should be pleased to reside in my 
house here, and pursue your studies under u 
fitting tutor? You will find me a kind and 
ood-natured person, and—’ he seemed to 
weighing his words here —‘ and a power 
ful friend ; but you must take care not to 
cross me.’ 

‘‘ T was fourteen years old, Gray, and the 
honest bread of labor looked coarse and un- 
palateable beside the cake and wine of de- 
pendence. I murmured, ‘ Yes, Sir William,’ 
with gratitude. 

‘¢¢ Come, nearer,’ said the baronet, and I 
cgrecees until I could perceive the objects 
of his studies ; it was a fantastic sort of tree 
of great height and many branches, from 
which hung pendulous medals, with names 
and dates upon them. 

‘* Do you know what these are, boy?’ 

‘¢ « Kings,’ I said ; thinking of my table of 
the Kings of Judah. 

‘<¢ Not far out,’ he said ; he pointed to his 
own name hanging alone; ‘I am the last, 

ou see, boy, of all the Perseys ; the rotting 
ranch that shall never put forth a leaf.’ 

‘* Although of course entirely unable to 
appreciate the pride of ancestry, I gazed upon 
him with an unaffected pity, and he per- 
ceived it. 

‘*« You, parish workhouse boy,’ said he, 
as if annoyed, ‘ would you not change places 
with me to-morrow, if you could for all this 
and more?’ 

‘* No, indeed, sir, I replied, naively, ‘ you 
are too old.’ 

‘*T knew that I had spoken ill the moment 
after, and crimsoned to the forehead; but, 
with calmness and no trace of displeasure, 
he said, ‘ Right, boy, right.’ He then added, 
‘ Who is your father, sir? Brooke, Brooke, 
I remember no such name in these parts.’ 

**¢] never had one,’ I said mournfully. 

‘¢¢ Nor I a son,’ answered he, in the same 
tone. Then, after a pause, he said, ‘ We 
will fill, henceforth, these places for one 
another,’ and, kissing my brew, bade me 
go home, and make my preparations for re- 
moval. 

‘‘ So little a box that I could carry it on 
my shoulders, contained all my scanty stock 
of books and clothes ; and, with this, I left 
the schoolmaster’s cottage— where I had 
boarded for nearly six years — for the house 
of my adopted father. 

‘The tumult that occurred in the village 
was very great ;. and its circling eddies ex- 
tended, with diminished force, over all the 
country round. The most popular opinions 
on the subject were, firstly, that Sir William 


had gone mad; secondly, that a designin 

boy, of the name of Brooke, had flatte 

him into adopting him; and thirdly, that 

the baronet had taken the tardy step of ac- 
’ 
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knowledging an illegitimate offspring of his 
own. 

‘My own belief is, that the promise of 
adoption was a mere momentary impulse of 
my patron, and that he had yr nothing 
further, when he sent for me, tM&in to give 
me a good education. His natural gener- 
osity, aided by some er B rs. had 
urged him to do this; and afterwards, the 
opposition of distant relatives, and the ob- 
stacles to my advancement he met with on 
all sides, no less than his increasing parti- 
ality to myself, decided him still more posi- 
tively in my favor. He was the most self- 
willed person, I should think, who gyer 
breathed. Woe be to that man within his 
power, who dared to thwart him! It was 
with the utmost difficulty that I could save 
the hoary-headed butler from expulsion, for 
having once omitted to show me a customary 
mark of respect. ‘The slightest want of 
respect to Mr. Brooke,’ the baronet said to 
his whole retinue, ‘ will be visited by instant 
dismissal.’ 

‘* A university gentleman came to be my 
tutor within a week, and I settled down to 
my new course of life without much diffi- 
culty. Ihad no very gross vulgarities to get 
rid of; and Sir William’s conversation was 
as good an antidote to anything of the sort, 
ascan be conceived. He had read extensively, 
had travelled far, and had benefitted largely 
by both experiences. His talk was of that 
rare and courteous sort which seems to ac- 
quire information, while in reality it is im- 
parting it: and presented a striking contrast 
to his stubbornness and almost savage will. 
T advanced readily in classics; and, from a 
desire to please my benefactor, worked hard 
at the mathematics; which I detested, and 
ever shall detest. 

‘“‘T seldom visited the village; it had be- 
come hateful, from the unpleasant remarks 
and curious, questions that I was sure to be 
there subjected to ; but the park was a world 
wide enough for me. My patron seemed to 
_ better pleased with me daily— and in- 

eed he had nothing to complain of; albeit 
I parchased his favor at great cost. I had 
no feeling towards him warmer than grati- 
tude ; and the perpetual guard I had to keep 
upon my speech and actions was very irk- 
some. I could not choose but see how unjust, 
and even cruel he could be, when displeased ; 

d was always in terror lest it should be 

turn to excite his wrath. It is not meet, 
Gray—it would be painful to myself—to 
narrate any of the many instances of this; 
but you must take my word for it, and re- 
member it, in case any quarrel should hap- 
pen between Sir William and his adopted 
son. You look shocked at what I have al- 
ready said, and think me an ingrate! If 





this man, then, has in truth bought over my 


soul to silence, as well as made me the auto- 
maton of his will, I do not think he has paid 
too much for it. Do Inot pleasehim? Am 


I not a standing boast to him ; the advertise- 


ment of his virtues; the object through 
which his enemies delight to pierce him ; 
the envy of my inferiors, the scorn of my 
equals, the pity of such as you? Is there 
nothing due tome? Have I not a right to 
have been born as self-willed—as violent 
Trou I friend,” said G 
‘¢ Certainly, m riend,’’ said Gray, 
calmly, ‘ aid as yet, also, and as cruel 2 
‘* You shall know what it is I have to 
Not a year ago, when I was coming up 
this college, at Sir William’s wish, he 
to me, of a sudden, ‘ Brooke, you must no 
take my name.’ I knew this would an 
his few relatives to the uttermost; that it 
would provoke endless misa — of my 
own position ; that it would make me more 
his goods and chattels than ever. I said, re- 
gee fy ‘Sir I would much rather not.’ 
ot liking to mention my real reasons, I 
mumbled something about destroying all 
chance of my being found by my parents. 
He broke forth with, ‘ What, sirrah, do you 
want to be a beggar’s bratagain?’ He took 
down a walking-stick, and I half-suspected 
that he was going to strike me with it, in 
which case I should have left his house that 
instant and shaken the dust from my shoes 
before his face; but he only pointed to the 
handle, which was of ivory, and very ill in 
keeping with the poor hazel staff. ‘The top 
of this was once brown also, sir,’ said he ; 
‘but it did not suit my fancy. The man 
who made it remonstrated at my wishing it 
to be changed. But changed it shall be, 
quoth I; for I do what I will with my own; 
and changed it was. I wish you, too, go 
have a fine handle ; and you will be hence- 
forth Mr. Brooke Persey.’ Nor was this the 
first or the last time within a score, that I © 
have been brought to a kngwledge of my 
recarious place. You know, then, all my 
istory,— my low beginning, my perilous 
height, and the unreliable reed on which 1 
lean. The night is growing chill, Gray. 
Let us go in.”” 






CHAPTER II. 


Brooke Persety was a fellow-commoner; 
Leonard Gray, thé son of a plain yeoman, | 
was asizar. They had formed an acquaint- | 
ance in the lecture-room, which had soon } 
ripened into mrss but their compan-**‘ 
ions and pursuits were far different ; the rich 
poole kept his couple of horses and had a 

inner-party at least once a week ; the scholar 
dined in the hall, and had enough to doap-;.  -. 
parently to Méep himself. He made no use, 
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of his rich friend whatever ; ‘ not through 
pride, be sure,’’ said he, ‘‘ but because I can- 
not afford to spend much time in pleasure of 
any sort; foot-exercise is best for me, and 
» your wines would only incapacitate me from 
working ; like you, Persey, I have neither 
father, mother, nor relative (save one dear 
little sister) ; nay, and I have a patron too, 
if I chose, in my tutor ; who, for all his don- 
nish ways and personal grandeur, is as kind 
a@ man as breathes. He offered to lend me 
money to —_ me up here, ina manner | 
shall not easily forget; but, having got so 
far without a crutch, I must make shift to 
. . finish my journey by help of my own legs.”’ 
y*  __.-It was the season now at Cambridge when 
+ © ~ tlie quaint college-gardens are filled with 
| P overs and sisters and friends; when the 
_- gownsman evinces sudden interest in chapel 
* and museum, and plays the Cicerone, not 
without the reward that he most loves: 
i when the father comes to visit the scenes of 
+ his youth and recognize his former self in the 
' he” complacent Freshman son; when the sister 
yy thinks she never saw such handsome youths 
aM before, and one whom she forgets to name 
seems to her to be the king of all. 

So came Sir William Persey from his town- 
house ; and, by the same train—in a more 
humble class, came Gray’s little sister, Con- 
stance, from Audley End. Not that she was 
one hair’s-breadth shorter than she ought to 

t have been, or the least less plump; but so 
s much round the fairy wrist, and se: much 
round the graceful neck, and’s6 much round 
a the dainty, dainty waist, in the perfectest 
a roportion tliat could be, as I should like to 
“proved by measurement; but she was 

called little from endearment, by everybody. 

al There was a strange old person with her, 
al who seemed to have no particular virtue be- 
Lt ond that of loving her and of extolling 
a onard, and who must have been the or- 
ay phan’s foster-mother, and to see the two, 
ai (after they had left their boxes at some hum- 
4 ble lodging) - the scholar’s attic was a 
J pleasant sight. Such a charming little din- 
A ner they had, there, with audit ale—of 
! which Constance drank one thimbleful to 
4 please her brother—and ices at dessert, 
! which rendered the old lady speechless for 
\ some minutes, and made her observe, subse- 
i uently, to the bedmaker (with whom a con- 
mens founded on Leonard’s excellencies, 
A was soon established), that ‘‘ they would lay 
cold at the pit of her stomach for days ;”’ 
4 then the Cambridge coffee that is equalled 
nowhere else, and the anchovy-toast which 
is a special wonder of its own ;—and it is 
. time to go to chapel. Gray’s tutor takes 


| 

Bich 

ie 
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fair Constance’s rounded arm and puts her 
in the best seat to hear the anthem ; and, 
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celibate state when he finds his eyes invol- 
untarily wandering from his book to her. 
The two hundred young men in white sur- 
plices opposite, too, find their eyes, not atall 
involuntarily, doing likewise, and especially 
Mr. Edw@rd Brooke Persey was smitten 
through and through. His patron, Sir Wil- 
liam, sat.on the master’s right hand resoly- 
ing many things in his deep mind; he 
thought, perhaps, of the days long since 
when he had sat in those high seats, in youth, 
among the spangled gowns; delighting in 
the present, believing all who foretold of his 
brilliant future, and contrasted the past time 
and its prophecies with the stern reality, 
with his sad childlessness, and few gray 
hairs ; or looked beneath him upon the fine 
face of his adopted son, and seemed to gather 
comfort and almost a father’s joy ; perhaps, 
too, his heart was stirred at the sight of 
Constance ; and the wondrous mystic music 
began to talk to him of the happy dead, who 
was once as fair as she. 

While the organ was yearning its last, and 
the great throng was pushing to the doors, 
Brooke whispered, ‘‘ Did you see that girl, 
Gray? I could scarcely keep my eyes off 
her all the service.”’ 

‘‘ She is my sister,’’ answered Gray, qui- 
etly ; and he took her out without introduc- 
ing them. 

When Brooke visited his friend’s rooms the 
next morning, he found the door closed. 


'This-was the more deplorable because he had 


devoted an unusual attention to his dress. 
Moreover he could hear voices discoursing 
through the double doors, which convinced 
him that his banishment was intended; he 
had missed the note which was then await- 
ing him at his own rooms : 


‘* However ridiculous it may seem, my dear 
Persey, I feel it my duty, after your confession 
of last evening, not to suffer my sister to meet 
you. In our widely different positions anything 
serious must be out of the question ; and I can- 
not permit her happiness to be risked by a flirt- 
ation with so gallant a cavalier.’’ 


Brooke knew at once, or thought he knew, 
that Leonard meant more than he wrote. 
Something told him that his own impatience 
of dependence was slight compared with 
Gray’s abhorrence for that condition. 

‘¢ Tt is not the workhouse, but the hall,’’ 
thought Brooke, ‘‘ that makes me thus unfit 
for Constance Gray.”’ bs 

Impulsive, headstrong, he had fallen mad- 
ly in love with her, and made up his mind to 
ask Sir William that same day what he might 
expect of him, and know the best or worst 
at once and forever. 

So, when the company of high-bred youths 
were gone, whom Brooke had asked to meet 





not without a sigh, I hope, hethinks of his 

















the baronet, and the patron and the protégé 
were left together alone, this talk came out 
of the former’s question. 

“‘ Why, Brooke, did you not ask this Gray 
to meet me of whom you have written so 
much ?”’ 

‘+ He does not mix with this set at all, sir ; 
he is a poor man —a sizar, in short ! ’’ 

‘That is not well, boy! you should 
choose your companions a little more exclu- 
sively — you must separate.”’ 

“Sir !”? 

‘‘ Politely, and without injury to his feel- 
ings ; but it must be done ; he will be, doubt- 
less, well content if you offer him Appleton. 
He is going into the church, I suppose — it 
is some hundred and fifty pounds a-year, and 
the incumbent is of very great age.” 

Sir William yorae at the notion of such 
longevity ; without reflecting how near sey- 
enty he was getting himself. 

‘You mistake my friend, sir, believe me! 
He would not take a shilling asa gift from me 
or any man: he is the most independent fel- 
low in the world! ”’ 

‘‘Why do you talk to me of independ- 
ence?’’ interrupted the baronet. ‘* You 
and this sizar seem to be birds of a feather ; 
do you know why you are not a sizar? 
Why not a village schoolmaster? Why 
not ——?”’ 

But despite his self-willed fury, the patron 
was shamed and checked by what he read in 
the young man’s eyes. 

‘© Why not what? Why not go on, Sir 
William ? ’’ said the boy, in a voice in which 
contempt had quite overmastered prudence. 
‘‘ Here, under my own roof; which you 
have bestowed upon me.”’ 

‘¢ Brooke,’’ said the old man generously, 
and after a pause, ‘ you have spoken truth ; 
but not too respectfully. Give me your 
hand.” 

‘‘T do, sir,” the other readily replied ; 
‘but unless you comply with this request 
of mine, it will be to bid you farewell.”’ He 
hesitated a moment, as if in doubt whether 
to confess his sudden passionate love, and 
then added: ‘‘ It seems to me not unreason- 
able that I should ask you, who have been 
so munificent to me, what further favor you 
intend to grant; I wish to have the power 
of proving myself fully sensible, sir, of what 
I owe to you.” 

The transient feeling which had prompted 
his confession had quite passed away from 
the baronet’s mind. He was sorry for it 
a when his protégé dared thus to address 


le. 
** What!’ he broke forth, ‘‘ do you wish 
me, then, to live in furnished lodgings, and 
give up the hall to you?” 
‘“T want, sir, only to be permitted the 


| window with his sister, looking out into the 
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choice of a profession, and, moreover, to have 
something guaranteed me to reckon upon as 
my own.” 

‘‘ An ambassadorship and five thousand 
pounds a-year for life, perhaps. Ycu are 
very modest for an adopted son, upon my 
word. What do you say, now, to my bid 
of one hundred and fifty pounds a-year ? ”’ 

‘* | say, Sir William, that I should accept 
it with eagerness.’’ 

‘¢Then, by Heaven! you shall have it, 
and not a shilling more,’”’ answered the 
patron. He took up his hat and gloves, and 
put them on with teeth set and lips closed, 
ne the anger that raged within hig 
He left the room without another word. 


CHAPTER III. 


THERE were no candles alight that eve nig 
in Leonard’s room ; for he sat at the ope 


moonlit night, and on the sleeping court 
beneath ; where the silver fountain never 
ceased to plash and sing. 
‘‘T fear, dear brother, still, that I am a 
heavy burthen to you; I and dear Dame 
Roberts ; how free you would feel, Leonard, 
if you did but have your little income to 
yourself, and how happy [, if I cox 
something with my hands.’’ “ 
‘You will earn something with inte 
tongue, which shall not be a reward, if you" 
talk so,”’ said Leonard playfully; ‘‘ w 
do you mean by speaking of my little income 
in that disparaging way? One hundred |.» 
and fift seule per annum, besides my - yg 
scholarship which, I can tell you, is am © 
enormous source of profit, although we are "*i»», 
bound to secrecy as to the exact amount—. © 
should, I think, be enough and to spare for 
us three ; not to mention putting by a some- 
thing for your marriage-portion when you 
have made up your mind as to the particular 
nobleman.”’ : s 
Constance laughed a little laughy.an@ 
blushed a little blush ; but land 
and the blush grew deeper as‘Dame Robe 
voice came out to them from the room: *. 
‘‘ That may be a nearer matter than you 
think, Master Leonard; for she has fallen 
in love already with a young duke ora lord, 
as I believe ; and, in church too, of all the 
places in the world.’’ ’ 
‘¢ Ah!’? said her brother rather seriously. 
‘* What is this young lord like, sister? ’’ 
‘* Nobody, Leonard ; and I wonder at your 
being so foolish, dame.”’ 
But the old lady was not to be so put 
down. ‘I can’t say for certain,” she said ; 
‘never having seen him myself, sir ; but as 
he was described to me, he is tall and dark, 
with restless eyes, and beautiful curling 
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haar.”’ 
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This short description of a lover at first 
sight would have been given in extenso but 
for a knock at the outer door. It wasa 
witha letter for Leonard ; and, when he st 
read it, he sighed, and said : 

‘‘The young gentleman in question —he 
has no title —is coming to breakfast with 
us to-morrow at his own invitation.”’ 

Leonard gave in to the passionate entreaty 
of his friend to be introduced to Constance, 
in consideration of his altered circumstances, 
and of the sturdy behavior which he believed 
to have induced them. Gray was sincerel 
pleased to hear of his independence, but his 
hope was that, through this meeting, the 
m which seemed to have enthralled both 
"boy and girl would be dissolved, by each 
. finding out something distasteful in the 
» other. They were as dissimilar as any two 
"young beings could be; the one proud, im- 
petuous, and brilliant, and the other serene 
and sensible. 

Love, however, who takes —_ in setting 
at nought the calculations of the prudent, 
decreed that its first impression should be 
confirmed. Before the six days of Con- 
stance’s proposed visit were over, the young 
couple were as good as engaged. With no 
» father to talk of finance, and no mother to 
investigate genealogy, it was not a difficult 
business. The six days were prolonged to a 
fortnight. 

“« But, my friend,’”’ Gray said, ‘‘ you must 
work. I have no marriage portion worth 
mentioning to give my sister.’ 

And he was firm against Brooke Persey’s 
desire to marry immediately, and to put his 
trust in Providence; and Constance went 
back to her cottage home at Audley End 
making up her mind, as the young ladies 
say, to a very long engagement. 
he lover vacated his apartment the next 
term for one more suitable to his new posi- 
tion, beneath the attic of his friend, and set 
himself resolutely to his college duties. 
Leonard wasgtrying for a fellowship, and 
Brooke for a Scholarship. Both failed. 
Gray, indeed, was not eminent either in 
classics or mathematics ; although he took a 
good double degree. Persey had still too 
many expensive acquaintances, whom he 
wanted firmness to utterly shake off; too 
much liking for the pianoforte, and too much 
trust in cramming and extempore genius. 
His three letters, and one ride a-week to the 
litle cottage at Audley End, did not help 
him ; neither did his morbid thoughts upon 
his altered condition. He could not master 
himself sufficiently to forget the splendors 
and comforts of Hilton Hall, despite its ac- 
sugeying servitude. He hankered after 
the flesh-pots, notwithstanding the Egyptian 
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exemplary economy, he far exceeded his in- 
come while he remained at college; and 
although the proceeds of his furniture and 
the sale of his two horses — which Sir Wil- 
liam would not hear of receiving back — 
amply covered that expense, there seemed no 
great likelihood of his making both ends 
meet for the future. 

Leonard had been readily appointed one of 
the assistant masters at the High School of 
Chilturn, through the recommendation of his 
tutor; but Brooke, although by no means a 
bad scholar, had no such influence, even had 
he been inclined for a like position ; the other 
alternative of wise old Doctor Wild he would 
not take: 


‘* Into some country village 
Now I must go, 
Where neither tithe nor tillage 


The greedy patron 
And parched matron 


Swear to the church they owe; 

Yet, if I can preach and pray too on a sudden, 

And confute the pope at adventure, without 

studying, 

Then = pounds a-year, besides a Sunday pud- 
ing : 

Alas = scholar ! whither wilt thou go?’ 
Brooke decided upon authorship. He 
published, on leaving college, an unfinished 
poem of some merit, but great bitterness, 
entitled Dependence, a Satire, and it hada 
little success — that is to say fora poem. A 
considerable number of copies were. bought 
by his college friends, a score of them sent to 
the reviews, and a good many given away. 

One of these, in red morocco, was sent to 
Constance Gray, we may be sure, with an 
extra sonnet, by way of dedication, in the 

t’s own handwriting ; and one of them, 
through the intervention of a good-natured 
friend, got down to Hilton, and was regarded 
by the fierce old baronet as a personal lam- 
poon; which, despite appearances, it was 
never meant to be. No letter nor the slight- 
est communication had been received from 
Sir William, since the interview in Brooke’s 
rooms, save a deed, which had been forwarded 
by the family lawyer, securing to him his 
hundred and fifty pounds for life. The gap 
seemed never likely to be healed. 

From Granta the poet removed to lodgings 
in town, and sat himself down in a more 
systematic method than might have been 
expected to his new work. He gave up, in 
the first place, writing verses, having soon 
discovered that, even in the happy chance of 
an editor printing them, poetry, like virtue, 
was its own reward. He concocted, princi- 

lly, strange weird-like tales, enough to 

righten the very printers’ devils ; but editor 
‘ declined ‘ them’ with thanks.” He then 








bondage. Living with what he considered 


tried those smaller deer with illustrations, 
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which have such incredible circulations at 
one and fourpence a-piece, with a reduction 
when bought by the dozen. In these he 
generally succeeded. Under the name of the 
Modern Brutus, he produced one or two start- 
ling sketches of our social system. With 
the exception, however, of one pound four- 
teen and sixpence in silver — brought in an 
envelope by an editor himself, for fear of ac- 
cidents — he received nothing for his services. 
It was something indeed, to be puffed and 
placarded in staring colors at railway sta- 
tions and steamboat piers, but still it was 
not enough to marry on. The letters to the 
little cottage grew shorter and rarer; their 
phrases began to have a warmed-up charac- 
ter. The charming little notes in answer, 
were suffered to remain unopened for 
hours; and, when read, they lay about the 
table unsealed. Squarish envelopes with 
vulgar wafer-seals, seemed, on the other 
hand, to possess an increasing interest. 
These he answered sometimes on the instant, 
and always with great pains. His constant 
visits to all places of amusement — for pro- 
fessional purposes, Brooke declared, in order 
to make articles out of them — dipped con- 
siderably into his scanty purse ; his extrava- 
gant habits were, generally little changed, 
and, in short, neither love nor money were 
now in great abundance with him. For all 
these misfortunes he did not become less 
proud, and was boastful enough, poor fellow, 
upon what few hits he made; nay, when 
Leonard Gray, in the course of a few years, 
was elected head-master of Chilturn, and 
had it in his power to offer Brooke the posi- 
tion he had himself quitted, the proposal was 
rejected rather scornfully. 

One day a long tale of his, in which, as he 
thought, he had put forth his best powers, 
came back to his lodgings from a magazine- 
office, rejected. It was the drop that filled 
his cup of bitterness to the brim; and, at 
night, he left the house, and strode out into 
the roaring streets, with rage at his heart. 
Although he had taken Nil Desperandum as 
his motto, he was not made of such persever- 
ing stuff as young authors should be, who 
would grow to be old ones. He had written 
anew after each failure, but he had written 
worse. Easily inspirited, but quite as easil 
depressed, the encouragement he met wit 
was small, and the snubs very many. As he 
waited a moment at a crossing, to let a string 
of cabs go by, the gas-light lit up his hag- 
gard face : 

‘* Brooke, Brooke Persey,”’ said a friendly, 
well-remembered voice; ‘* Why it is you, 
surely, though you are so white and thin! 
Come along with me, boy.’’ And the good 
Parson Parmer of Hilton, who had first taken 
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him out of the workhouse, led him with a 
gentle violence into his hotel. At first, in 
answer to manifold questions, Brooke en- 
larged upon the effect his genius had pro- 
duced, rather than complained of its not 
having been recognized, but the unaffected 
kindness of his benefactorgoon broke down 
the barriers of pride, and swept away all de- 
ceit before it. 

‘¢I do not succeed,’’ he said, ‘‘in the 
least, and I do not now think I shall succeed, 
for I have neither heart nor head to write 
anything more,’’ and before they parted, he 
confessed, ‘Iam in debt, too; and there is 
no one I can call my friend in all this town.”’ 


Quietly, and asif by accident, for the good 


ene knew the young man’s chdracter, ~~ 
Sir William and his circumstances became 
the topic of their talk; he told how the 
kind-hearted baronet yet bewailed the ,es- 
trangement of his adopted son, that though 
there was now a far-distant cousin (a young 
lady) at the hall, that he missed his name- 
sake still; how the bedroom Brooke used to 
occupy was never slept in, and the books he 
had studied in were never taken down; 
moreover, how old age was creeping on 
apace, and that it was our duty to forget 
and forgive. Believing himself swayed by 
these last reasons in particular, Brooke leapt 
at this chance of reconciliation, and Mr. 
Parmer promised to do all he could to bring 
it about. 

Within a week from that night — spent by 
the young author ina flutter of hope—a 
new sort of letter came to his door, with 
arms upon the seal and words, if not of af- 
fection, yét of dignified forgiveness within ; 
within, too, was enclosed a cheque for more 
than two years’ income. Alas, by the same 
post, also, one of those loving notes of Con- 
stance, meing him, not without tender com- 
plaint of his long silence, to patience and 
fresh endeavors. Brooke did not answer this 
last quite directly, but came down by the 
coach, as soon as he had paid_his bills, to 
Hilton. . 

It was early in the ms | month of May 
when he reached the old lodge gates, and 
strode up the avenue. When the well- 
known prospeét once more broke on him,a 
prophecy, suclt as that which greeted the 
Scotch Thane, seemed through the air to 
whisper, These shall be thine! At the door 
stood his ancient patron, gray enough now 
and bent, with a stick in his right hand,sus- 
piciously like a crutch, and a young woman 
with hard eyes, and the haughty Persey 
forehead. 

‘‘ My cousin Gertrude, Brooke ; you must 
love one another,’’ said the baronet, senten- 
tiously, after having embraced the prodigal. 
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The young lady shook hands promptly, 
though without ‘hiling, as though = the 
word of command. 

It was a full week before the young man 
brought himself to understand that sentence 
asa matrimonial decree; but by that time 
matters had gone too far to admit of any 
doubt of it. ‘The lady and he were sent out 
on long walks together; were seated next 
one another at table; were continuall 
spoken of by Sir William as his two chil- 
dren, whom he hoped to see, shortly, one. 
Gertrude Persey would have had no objec- 
tion, notwithstanding her pride, to have 
married any human being fr an adequate 
remuneration; but to accept the adopted 
workhouse boy, seemed a bitter degradation. 
She hated him, as having supplanted her own 
family in the baronet’s favor. Nevertheless, 
she was the first of the two to preface a re- 
mark, in one of their solitary rambles, with 
‘‘ When we are married, Brooke,’ &c. &e. 
She never by any accident called him Persey ; 
that being the one omission she permitted 
herself to make in her systematic observance 
of every whim and prejudice of her relative. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In the mean time, Leonard Gray, the head 
master of Chilturn High School, and Con- 
stance, his sister, dwelt in a quaint old brick 
mansion that had once formed part of a 
royal palace. The humorous questions he 
had been wont to ask of her in past times, 
concerning the bard, or the author, or the 
organ of public opinion, were now heard no 
more. In the — when the toils of the 
day were over, and they sat by the firelight 
there was little conversation. Night after 
night, indeed, she had said nothing, but re- 
mained with a book before her whose leaves 
were never turned, or shading her face with 
her hand, as though she could not bear to be 
looked upon. On a sudden, and without 
Brooke’s name having been mentioned, Leon- 
ard observed, drily : ‘‘ He is gone back again 
to Hilton, Constance.”’ 

‘<T knew it. I knew it must be so, poor 
fellow,’’ she answered ; ‘‘ I should have sent 
this before.’’ She produced from her bosom 
a letter in her own handwriting, and handed 
it to her brother to read. When he had done 
so, he rose quietly, kissed her on the fore- 
head, and said : 

‘‘ Right, right, dearest! ’’ and took the 
letter with him into his own chamber. It 
contained a renunciation of her claim upon 
Persey’s hand. ‘‘If,as I must believe,’’ she 
wrote “this chain is beginning to gall . . . 

¢ 


We have been both foolish, perhaps, and, if 

so I the most to blame.”” And so finished, 

= 4 expression of sisterly affection and 
-will. 

Leonard had his to do. He was by 
nature of a friendly although firm disposition. 
His letter was more decided than that of 
Constance, 7 hoping that the match 
which would have connected him and Brooke 
so closely would now be broken off; but he 
wrote it with sorrow and not harshness, and 
there was a lingering kindness towards his 
unhappy friend from the beginning to the 
close ; the knowledge that his sister’s happi- 
ness depended on what should come of this, 
alone made him stern. 

He might have spared himself this delicacy, 
and Persey the humiliation which attended 
it, had he waited another day. The letters 
from the two houses crossed ; one from Hil- 
ton Hall, enclosing another from Sir William, 
arrived the very next afternoon; Brooke’s 
set forth that his marriage with Miss Gray 
was absolutely interdicted by his patron, and 
the baronet’s contained a simple forbidding 
the banns ; passionate declarations of love, 
the coolest calculations of prudence, extenu- 
ations of himself, entreaties for pardon, com- 
— of too much having been expected of 

nim, made up the strange sum of the young 
man’s farewell. 

‘* Pitiful!’ Leonard exclaimed, when he 
had read it. ‘ It is better so,”’ sighed poor 
Constance, as she wept for the lover that was 
worse than dead. And it was better so. 
Her heart in time recovered from the first 
storming of its citadel. Perhaps, it was only 
the outer-works that were ever injured ; for, 
in later years, she was beloved, if not so ra 
turously, yet far less selfishly, by another, 
whom she married. 

Brooke himself became the possessor of 
almost all the Persey lands — for Sir William 
died immediately after his marriage ; to him 
and his heirs for ever he left the old hall, 
and the park-land, and the corn-land, and 
the pastures towards the sea; but, alas! he 
never had achild to inherit them. He dwelt 
with his bitter, barren wife awhile, in gran- 
deurand great wretchedness, and afterwards, 
when driven from his home by her sharp 


olden time. Like more than one of them, 

too, he met his death in hunting — dragged 

at his horse’s stirrup over his own fields, with 

his fine features not to*be known by the most 

ns eyes, had there been such to look on 
im. 





words, lived as hard as the Perseys of the . 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE PAINTER AND HIS PUPIL. 
A FLEMISH STORY. 


My father was a trader and distiller at 
Schiedam, on the Maas. Without being 
wealthy, we enjoyed the means of procuring 
every social comfort. We gave and received 
visits from a few old friends ; we went occa- 
sionally to the theatre ; and my father had 
his tulip-garden and summer-house at a little 
distance from Schiedam, on the banks of the 
canal which connects the town with the 
river. 

But my father and mother, whose only 
child I was, cherished one dream of ambition, 
in which, fortunately, my own fastes led me 
to participate : they wanted me to become a 
painter. ‘‘ Let me but seea picture by Franz 
Linden in the gallery at Rotterdam,” said my 
father, ‘‘and I shall die happy.” So, at 
fourteen years of age, I was removed from 
school, and placed in the classes of Messer 
Kesler, an artist living at Delft. Here I made 
such progress, that by the time I had reached 
my nineteenth birthday, I was transferred to 
the atelier of Hans van Roos, a descendant of 
the celebrated family of that name. Van 
Roos was not more than thirty-eight or forty, 
and had already acquired a considerable repu- 
tation asa painter of portraits and sacred 
subjects. There was an altar-piece of his in 
one of our finest churches; his works had 
occupied the place of honor for the last six 
years at the annual exhibition ; and for por- 
traiture he numbered among his patrons most 
of the wealthy merchants and burgomasters 
of the city. . Indeed, there could he no ques- 
tion that my master was rapidly acquiring a 
fortune equal to his popularity. 

Still, he was not a cheerful man. It was 
whispered by the pupils that he had met with 
a disappointment early in life— that he had 
loved, was accepted, and on the eve of mar- 
riage, was rejected by the lady for.a more 
wealthy suitor. The story, however, was 
founded merely on conjecture, if not originat- 
ing in pure fable ; for no one in Rotterdam 
knew the history of his youth. He came 
from Friesland, in the north of Holland, 
when a very young man; he had always 
been the same gloomy, pallid, labor-loving 
citizen. He was a rigid Calvinist; he was 
sparing of domestic expenditure, and liberal 
to the poor: this every one could tell you, 
and no one knew more. 





The number of his pupils was limited to 
six. He kept us continually at work, and 
scarcely permitted us to exchange a word 
with each other during the day. Standing 
there among us so silently, with the light 
from above shining down upon his pallid 
face, and, contrasting with the sombre folds 
of his long black dressing-gown, he looked 
almost like some stern old picture himself. 
To tell the truth, we were all afraid of him ; 
not that he was harsh, not that he assumed 
any overbearing authority; on the contrary, 
he was stately, silent, and frigidly polite ; 
and that was far more impressive. None of 
us resided in his house, for he lived in the 
deepest seclusion. I had a second floor in a 
neighboring street, and two of my fellow- 
students occupied rooms in the same house. 
We used to meet at night in each other’s 
chambers, and make excursions to the exhi- 
bitions and theatres; and sometimes, on a 
suramer’s evening, we would hire a pleasure- 
boat, and row for a mile or two down the 
river. We were merry enough then, and 
not quite so silent I promise you, as in the 
gloomy studio of Hans van Roos. 

In the mean time, I was ambitious and 
anxious to glean every benefit from my mas- 
ter’s instructions. I improved rapidly, and 
my paintings soon excelled those of the other 
five. My taste did not incline to sacred 
subjects, like that of Van Roos, but rather to 
the familiar rural style of Berghem and Paul 
Potter. It was my great delight to wander 
along the rich pasture-lands, to watch the 
amber sunset, the herds going home to the 
dairy, the lazy wind-mills, and the calm clear 
waters of the canals, scarcely ruffled by the 
passage of the public ¢reckschuyt.* In de- 
picting scenes of this nature — ¥: 

‘‘ The slow canal, the yellow-blossomed vale, 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding ail + ~ 
I was singularly fortunate. My master never 
praised me by word or look ; but when my 
father came up one day from Schiedam to 
visit me, he drew him aside and told him, in 
a voice inaudible to the rest, that ‘‘ Messer 
Franz would be a credit to the profession ;”’ 
which so delighted the good distiller, that he 
straightway took me out with him for the, 
day, and, after giving me fifteen gold pieces 
as a testimony of his satisfaction, took me to 


, 


dine with his friend the burgomaster, Von jas 


* Canal-boat. Soh 
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Gael. It was an eventful visit forme. On 

that evening I first learned to love. 

Few people, I think, would at that time 
have denied-the personal attractions of Ger- 
trude von Gael; yet Ido not know that it 
was so much her features as her soft voice 
and gentle womanly grace that so completely 
fascinated me. Though so young she per- 
formed the honors of her father’s princely 
table with self-possession and good-breeding. 
In the eveniug, she sang some sweet German 
songs to her own simple accompaniment. 
We talked of books and of poetry. I found 
her well read in English, French, and German 
literature. We spoke of art; and she dis- 
discovered both judgment and enthusiasm. 

As we took our leave at night the burgo- 
master shook me warmly by the hand, and 
told me to come often. I fancied that Ger- 
trude’s blue eyes brightened when he said it, 
and I felt the color rush quickly to my brow 
as I bowed and thanked him. 

‘* Franz,” said my father, when we were 
once more in the street, ‘‘ how old are 
you!” 

** Just twenty-two, sir,’’ I replied, rather 
surprised at the question. 

“You will not be dependent on your 
brush, my boy,” continued my father, as he 
leaned on my arm and looked back at the 
lofty mansion we had just left. ‘‘I have 
been neither wasteful nor unsuccessful, and 
it will be my pride to leave you a respectable 
income at my death.” 

I inclined my head in silence, and won- 
dered what would come next. 

** Burgomeister von Gael is one of my 
oldest friends,’’ said my father. 

“T have often heard you speak of him, 
sir,” I replied. 

** And he is rich.” 

**So I should suppose.” 

** Gertrude will have a fine fortune,’’ said 
my father, as if thinking aloud. 

I bowed again, but this time rather ner- 
vously. 

** Marry her, Franz.” 

I dropped his arm and started back. 

“ Sir!’ I faltered: “ I—I— marry the 
Fraulein von Gael ! ”’ 

* “And pray, sir, why not?” said my 
father curtly, stopping short in his walk and 
leaning both hands upon the top of his walk- 
ing-stick. 

I made no reply. 
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““Why not, sir?’’ repeated my father 
very energetically. ‘* What could you wish 
for better? The young lady is handsome, 
good-tempered, educated, rich. Now, Franz, 
if I thought you had been such a fool as to 
form any other attachment without ’? —— 

**Q, sir, you do me injustice!” I cried. 
‘Indeed, I know no one—have seen no 
other lady. But—do you think that — that 
she would have me, sir? ”’ 

‘“‘Try her, Franz,’’ said my father good- 
humoredly, as he resumed myarm. ‘If I 
am not very much mistaken, the burgomeister 
would be as pleased as myself; and as for 
the fraulein — women are easily won.” 

We had by this time reached the door of 
the inn where my father was to sleep for the 
night. As he left me, his last words were : 
‘“* Try her, Franz — try her.” 

From this time I became a frequent visitor 
at the house of the Burgomaster von Gael. 
It was a large old-fashioned mansion, built 
of red brick, and situated upon the famous 
line of houses known as the Boompjes. In 
front lay the broad shining river, crowded 
with merchant-vessels, from whose masts 
fluttered the flags of all the trading nations 
of the world. ‘all trees, thick with foliage, 
lined the quays, and cast a pleasant shade, 
through which the sunlight flickered brightly 
upon the spacious drawing-rooms of Ger- 
trude’s home. 

Here, night after night, when the studies 
of the day were past, I used to sit with her 
beside the open window, and watch the busy 
passing crowd beneath, the rippling river, 
and the rising moon that tipped the masts 
and city spires with silver. Here, listening 
to the accents of a distant ballad-singer, or 
to the far murmur of voices from the ship- 
ping, we read together from the pages of our 
favorite poets, and counted the first pale stars 
that trembled into light. 

It was a happy time. But there came at 
last a time still happier, when, 6ne still 
evening as we sat alone, conversing in unfre- 
quent whispers, and listening to the beating 
of each other’s hearts, I told Gertrude that I 
loved her; and she, in answer, laid her fair 
head silently upon my shoulder with a sweet 
confidence, as she were content so to rest 
forever. Just as my father had predicted, 
the Burgomaster showed every mark of satis- 
faction, and readily sanctioned our betrothal, 





specifying but one condition, and this was 
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that our marriage should not take place till 
I had attained my twenty-fifth year. It was 
a long time to wait; but I should by that 
time, perhaps, have made a name in my pro- 
fession. I intended soon to send a picture 
to the annual exhibition —and who could 
tell what I might not do in three years to 
show Gertrude how dearly I loved her ! 

And so our happy youth rolled on, and 
the quaint old dial in Messer von Gael’s 
tulip-garden told the passage of our golden 
hours. In the mean time, I worked sedu- 
lously at my picture; I labored upon it all 
the winter; and, when spring-time came, I 
sent it in, with no small anxiety as to its 
probable position upon the walls of the gal- 
lery. It was a view in one of the streets of 
Rotterdam. There were the high old houses, 
with their gables and carven doorways, and 
the red sunset glittering on the bright, 
winking panes of the upper windows — the 
canal, flowing down the centre of the street, 
crossed by its white drawbridge, with a barge 
just passing underneath—the green trees, 
spreading a long evening shadow across the 
yellow paving of the roadway, and the spire 
of the Church of St. Lawrence rising high 
beyond, against the clear, warm sky. When 
it was quite finished, and about to be sent 
away, even Hans van Roos nodded a cold 
encouragement, and said that it deserted a 
good position. He had himself prepared a 
painting this year, on a more ambitious 
scale, and a larger canvas than usual. It 
was a sacred subject, and represented the 
Conversion of St. Paul. His pupils admired 
it warmly, and none more than myself. We 
all pronounced it to be his master-piece, and 
the artist was evidently of our opinion. 

The day of exhibition came at last. I had 
scarcely slept the previous night; and the 
early morning found me, with a number of 
other students, waiting impatiently before 
the yet unopened door. When [ arrived, it 
wanted an hour to the time; but half the 
day seemed to elapse before we heard the 
heavy bolts give way inside, and then forced 
our way struggling through the narrow bar- 
riers. I had flown up the staircase, and 
found myself in the first room, amid the 
bright walls of paintings and gilt frames. I 
had forgotten to purchase a catalogue at the 
entrance, and I had not patience to go back 
for it; so I strode round and round the 
apartment, looking eagerly for my picture: 


it was nowhere to be seen, so I passed on to 
the next ; here my search was equally un- 
successful. : 

‘Tt must be in the third room,” I said 
to myself, ‘‘ where all the best works are 
placed! Well, if it be hung ever so high, 
or in ever so dark a corner, it is, at all 
events, an honor to have one’s picture in the 
third room ! *” 

But, though I spoke so bravely, it was 
with a sinking heart I ventured in. I could 
not really hope for a good place among the 
magnates of the art; while in either of the 
other rooms,. there had been a possibility 
that my picture might receive a tolerable 
situation. 

The house had formerly been the mansion 
of a merchant, of enormous wealth, who had 
left it, with his valuable collection of paint- 
ings, for the purpose of affording encourage- 
ment to Flemish art. The third room had 
been his reception-chamber, and the space 
over the magnificently carved chimney was 
assigned, as the place of honor, to the best 
painting. The painter of this picture always 
received a costly prize, for which he was 
likewise indebted to the munificence of the 
founder. To this spot my eyes were nat- 
urally turned as I entered the door. WasTI 
dreaming! I stood still—I turned hot and 
cold by turns —I ran forward. It was no 
delusion! There was my picture, my own 
picture, in its little modest frame, installed 
in the chief place of all the gallery! And 
there, too, was the official card, stuck in the 
corner, with the words, ‘‘ Prize PaintinG,”’ 
printed in shining gold letters in the middle! 
I ran down the staircase and bought a cata- 
logue, that my eyes might be gladdened by 
the confirmation of this joy; and there, sure 
enough, was printed at the commencement: 
‘* AnnuaL Prize Paintinc —View in Rotter- 
dam, No. 127 — Franz Linpen.”? I could 
have wept for delight. I was never tired of 
looking at my picture: I walked from one 
side to the other —I retreated —I advanced 
closer to it —I looked at it in every possible 
light, and forgot all but my happiness. 

“A very charming little painting, sir,’’ 
said a voice at my elbow: an 

It was an elderly gentleman, with gold 


and said, falteringly: ‘‘Do you think so?” 





am an amateur —I am very fond of pictures. 


spectacles, and an umbrella. I colored up, ©... .! 


‘*T do, sir,’ said the old gentleman. ‘ I ee 
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T presume that you are, also, an admirer of 
art?” 

I bowed. 

‘* Very nice little painting indeed ; ve—ry 
nice,” he continued, as he wiped his glasses, 
and adjusted them with the air of a con- 
noisseur. ‘* Water very liquid, colors pure, 
sky transparent, perspective admirable. Ill 
buy it.” 

‘Will you?”’ T exclaimed, joyfully. ‘‘O, 
thank you, sir! ”’ 

OQ,” said the old gentleman, turning 
suddenly upon me, and smiling kindly, ‘‘ so 
you are the artist, are you? Happy to make 
your acquaintance, Messer Linden. You are 
a very young man to paint such a picture 
as that. I congratulate you, sir: and — 
I'll buy it.” 

So we exchanged cards, shook hands, and 
became the best friends in the world. I was 
burning with impatience to see Gertrude, 
and tell her all my good-fortune ; but my 
new patron took my arm, and said that he 
must make the tour of the rooms in my 
company; and I was even forced to comply. 

We stopped before a large painting, that 
occupied the next best situation to mine : it 
was my master’s work, the Conversion of 
St. Paul. While we were admiring it, and 
I was telling him of my studies in the atelier 
‘of the painter, a man started from before us, 
and glided away, but not before I had recog- 
nized the pale countenance of Van Roos. 
There was something in the expression of his 
face that shocked me—something that 
stopped my breath, and made me shudder. 
What was it? I scarcely knew; but the 
glare of his dark eyes, and the quivering 
passion of his lip, haunted me for the rest 
of the day, and came back again in my 
dreams. I said nothing of it to Gertrude 
that afternoon, but it had sobered my rap- 
turous exultation most effectually. I posi- 
tively dreaded, the next day, to return to the 
studio; but, to my surprise, my master re- 
ceived me as he never had received me before. 
He advanced, and extended his hand to me. 

‘* Welcome, Franz Linden,”’ he said, smil- 
ing; ‘‘I am proud to call you my pupil.” 

The hand was cold—the voice was 
harsh — the smile was passionless. My com- 
panions crowded round and congratulated 
me; and, in the warm tones of their young, 
cheerful voices, and the close pressure of 
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their friendly hands, I forgot all that had 
pained me in the conduct of Van Roos. 

Not long after this event, Gertrude’s 
father desired to have her portrait painted — 
to console him for her absence, he said, when 
I should be so wicked as to take her away 
from him. I recommended my old master, 
whose tutelage I had recently left; and Van 
Roos was summoned to fulfil a task that I 
would gladly have performed ; but portraiture 
was not my line. I could paint a sleek, 
spotted milch cow, ora drove of sheep, far 
better than the fair skin and golden curls of 
my darling Gertrude. 

She could not endure the artist from the 
first. In vain I reasoned with her and 


strove to persuade her —all was of no use ; 
and she used to say, at the end of every such 
conversation, that she wished the portrait 
were finished, and that she could no more 
help disliking him than—than she could 
So our arguments always 


help loving me. 
ended with a kiss. 

But this portrait took long time. Van 
Roos was in general a rapid painter; yet 
Gertrude’s likeness progressed at a very slow 
pace, and, like Penelope’s web, seemed never 
to be completed. One morning I happened 
to be in the room—a rare event at that 
time, for I was hard at work upon my new 
landscape ; and I was struck by the change 
that had come over my late master. He 
seemed to be no longer the same man. There 
was a light in his eye, and a vibration in his 
voice, that I had never observed before; and 
when he rose to take leave, there was a 
studied courtesy in his bow and manner that 
took me quite by surprise. 

Still, I never suspected the truth, and the 
portrait was as far as ever from being finished. 

Tt all came out at last ; and one morning 
Hans van Roos made a formal offer of his 
hand and heart; of course he was immedi- 
ately refused. 

** But as kindly as was possible, dear 
Franz,’’ she said, when she told me in the 
evening ; ‘because he is your friend, and 
because he seemed to feel it so deeply. And 
—and you don’t know how dreadfully white 
he turned, and how he tried to restrain his 
tears. I pitied him, Franz; and, indeed, I 
was very sorry.”” And the gentle creature 
could scarcely keep from weeping herself as 
she told me. 
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I did not see Van Roos for some months 
after this disclosure; at last I met him ac- 
cidentally one morning in front of the stadt- 
house, and, to my surprise, for the second 
time in his life, he held out his hand. 

‘A good day to you, Messer Linden,” 
said he. ‘I hear that you are on the high 
road to fame and fortune.” 

‘*T have been very prosperous, Messer van 
Roos,” I replied, taking the proffered hand 
—‘*more prosperous, perhaps, than my 
merits deserve. I never forget that I owe 
my present proficiency to the hours spent in 
your atelier.”’ 

A peculiar expression flitted over his face. 

“If I thought that,’’.said he hastily, ‘TI 
—I should esteem myself particularly 
happy.” 

There was so odd a difference in the way 
in whidf he uttered the beginning and end 
of this sentence — so much hurry and passion 
in the first half, such deliberate politeness in 
the last, that I started and looked him full 
in the face: he was as smiling and impene- 
trable as a marble statue. 

‘*T, too, have been fortunate,” he said, 
after a moment’s pause. ‘‘ Have you seen 


the new church lately built near the east 


end of the Haring-vliet? ”’ 

I replied that I had observed it in passing, 
but had not been inside. 

‘‘T have been entrusted,’’ he said, ** with 
the superintendence of the interior decora- 
tions. My ‘ Conversion of St. Paul’ is pur- 
chased for the altar-piece, and I am now en- 
gaged in painting a series of frescoes upon 
the ceiling. Will you come in one day and 
give me your opinion upon them ! ”’ 

I professed myself much flattered and ap- 
pointed to visit him in the church on the 
following morning. He was waiting for me 
at the door when I arrived, with the heavy 
keys in his hand. We passed in, and he 
turned the key in the lock. 

‘*T always secure myself against intruders,” 
he said smiling. ‘‘ People will come into 
the church if I leave the doors unfastened ; 
and I do not choose to carry on my art, like 
a sign-painter, in the presence of every 
blockhead who chooses to stand and stare at 
me.” 

It was surprising in what a disagreeable 
manner this man showed his teeth when he 
smiled. 7 

The church was decidedly a handsome 
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building, built in that Italian style which 
imitates the antique, and prefers grace and 
magnificence to the dignified sanctity of the 
Gothic order. A row of elegant Corinthian 
columns supported the roof at each side of 
the nave ; gilding and decorative cornices were 
lavished in every direction; the gorgeous 
altar-piece already occupied its appointed 
station ; and a little to the left of the railed 
space where the communion-table was to be 
placed, a lofty scaffolding was erected, that 
seemed,yfrom where I stood, almost to come 
in contact with the roof, and above which I 
observed the yet unfinished sketch of a 
masterly fresco. Three or four more, already 
completed, were stationed at regular intervals, 
and some others were merely outlined in 
charcoal upon their intended site. 

‘* Will you not come up with me? ”’ asked 
the painter when I had expressed my admi- 
ration sufficiently; ‘‘ or are you afraid of 
turning giddy? ”’ 


we. 4 
I felt somewhat disinclined to impos¢ tliis "4: 


trial on my nerves, but still more disinéliied ” 


to confess it; so I followed him up frém 7% 
flight to flight of the frail structure without + =" 


once daring to look down. 

At last we reached the summit. 
had supposed, there was not even room 
enough for the artist to assume a sitting ™ 
posture, and he had to paint while lying om 
his back. I had no fancy to extend myself 
on this lofty couch ; so I only lifted my head 
above the level of his flooring, looked at the 
fresco, and descended immediately to the 
flight below, where I waited till he rejoined 
me. 

‘*How dangerous it must he,” said I 
shuddering, ‘‘ to let yourself down from that 
abominable perch ! ”’ 

** T used to think so at first,” he replied ; 
“but I am now quite accustomed to it. 
Fancy,” said he, approaching close to the 
edge of the scaffolding — “‘ fancy falling from 
this into the church below! ”’ 

‘* Horrible! ”’ cried I. 

‘**T wonder how high it is from the level 
of the pavement,”’ continued Van Roos mus- 
ingly; ‘‘ ninety feet, I daresay — perhaps a 
hundred.” 

I drew back, giddy at the thought. 

‘No man could survive such a fall,’’ said 
the painter, still looking over. ‘‘ Any skull 
would be dashed to atoms on the marble 
down there.” 
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“Pray, come away,” said I hastily ; 
“‘ my head swims at the very idea.” 

“Does it!’’ said he, turning suddenly 
upon me with the yoice and eye of a fiend — 
‘does it? Fool!” he cried as he seized 
me round the body in his iron clasp — 
** fool, to trust yourself here with me—me 
whom you have wronged, whose life you 
have blasted! me whom you have crossed 
in fame and in love! Down, wretch, down! 
I’ve vowed to have your blood, and my time 
has come!” 

Tt sickens me even now to rodill that 
desperate struggle. At the first word he 
uttered, I had sprung back and seized a beam 
above my head: he strove to tear me from it 
—he foamed at the mouth, the veins rose 
like knots upon his forehead; and still, 
though I felt my wrists strained and my 
fingers cruelly lacerated, still I held on with 
the terrible energy of one who struggles for 
dear life. It lasted a long time — at least it 
seemed long to me—and the scaffolding 
rocked beneath our feet. At length I saw 
his strength failing; suddenly I loosed my 
hold, and threw my whole weight upon 
him. Hestaggered — he shrieked — he fell ! 


_® I dropped upon my face in mute horror — 


an age of silence seemed to elapse, and the 
cold dews stood upon my brow. Presently 
I heard a dull sound far below. I crawled 
to the brink of the scaffolding, and looked 
over —a shapeless mass was lying on the 
marble pavement, and all around was red 
with blood. 


THE PAINTER AND HIS PUPIL, — 
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I think an hour must have elapsed ‘before 
T could summon courage to descend. When 
at length I reached the level ground, I turned 
my face from what was so near my feet, and 
tottered to the door. With trembling hands 
and misty eyes, I unlocked it, and rushed 
into the street. Once outside, I fell to the 
ground. I ‘remember no more, for I had 
fainted. 

It was many months before I recovered from 
the brain fever brought on by that terrible 
day; indeed, I think I never should have 
lived through it, but for the tender cares of 
my betrothed, who watched me day and night, 
till the physicians pronounced me out of dan- 
ger. My ravings, they told me, had been 
fearful ; and had any doubts existed in the 
minds of men as to which of us two had been 
the guilty one, those ravings were alone sufli- 
cient to establish my innocence. A fan in a 
delirious fever is pretty sure to speak the 
truth. By the time I was able to leave my 
chamber, Gertrude also had grown pale and 
spiritless, and all unlike her former self. 
Rotterdam was insupportable to me; and I 
found myself a hero of romance, a lion, a 
thing to be stared after wherever I went, 
which only served to shatter my nerves more 
than ever. In short, change of air and 
scene was recommended for us both; so we 
thought we could not do better than marry, 
and take our wedding tour for the sake of our 
health. And I assure you, reader, it did us 
both a great deal of good. 





MARRIAGES MADE UP IN Heaven. — All I 
have been able to. gather upon this subject is 
this: the saying has been long common in our 
own country, but is not confined to it. The 
Analysis Evangeliorum, 1681, contains a Ger- 
man version of the proverb : 

*¢ Es wird kein Eh’ auf Erd’ vollbracht, 
Sie wird zuvor im Himmel gemacht.’’ 

**There is no marriage made upon earth: it 
was before made in Heaven.’’ 
or, in the author’s words: 

‘* Connubia priusquam in terris fiant, in ccelo 
definiuntur.’’ 

The cases of Adam, Isaac, and Jacob, &c., are 
appealed to in proof of the correctness of the 
sentiment. 

There is another version of the German pro- 
verb : 

** Die Ehen werden im Himmel geschlossen.’’ 


‘* Marriages are arranged in Heaven.” 


I have been wont to think the saying owed its 
origin to the words of our Lord in Matt. xrx, 6.: 

‘* What therefore God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder.”’ 


But it appears that a similar notion prevails in 
China, as Davis relates. A little book on the 
Chinese by Rev. T. Phillips says (p. 738.) : 


‘*¢ From the Buddhists, who say that those con- 
nected in previous existence become united in 
this; the Chinese have borrowed the notion that 
marriage goes by destiny. <A certain deity, 
whom they style Yue-laou, the old man of the 
moon, unites with a silken cord all predestined 
couples; after which, nothing can prevent their 
union.”’ 


Perhaps the manifest importance of the mar- 





riage contract very early led to its being invested 
with a sacred character, and to its being regarded 
as under the especial direction and ordination 





of the Divine Being. — Votes and Queries. 
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From The Times, 23 May. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Tue contest of Costa Rica with Nicaragua 
and General Walker’s Filibusters is of itself 
a forcible comment on the present state of 
the Central American question. Thrown 
back upon their own weakness and confusion 
by the mutual jealousy of the two great 
Powers, the small States of Central America 
have ceased to afford due protection to life 
and property, and the subjects of the two 
, Powers themselves suffer in the general 

isorder. Thus stern and solid facts are 
compelling that very alliance of the two 
Powers which diplomacy is delaying and im- 


- peding; and, while men are arguing and 


disputing the de jure question, the de facto 
Powers of the two great North American 
governments seem likely to be summoned to 
the scene of disturbance as a case of simple 
necessity, Lord Clarendon concluding his 
y se the other evening with the remark, 
that ‘‘ under the circumstances there could 
be no better plan than for the Government 
of the United States and the British Govern- 
ment to combine together for the protection 
of the property of the citizens of both coun- 
tries.”’ 

Never did facts administer a sharper re- 


-buke to diplomacy than they do in the pres- 


ent instance. For six years has the Govern- 
ment of the United States been arguing the 
question of British right to the least frag- 
ment of influence on Central American 
ground, and the mere vicinity of a British 
settlement to the Central American coast 
has been protested against with a scrupulous 
jealousy. Well, we have humored our 
neighbors’ suspicions. We have scrupulous] 

abstained from all acts which imply Britis 

authority in Central America, and when one 
of our naval officers enforced on a refractory 
American vessel the harbor dues authorized 
by the Mosquito Government, and paid by 
all other vessels, we did not support him. 
We said we had nothing to do with govern- 
ment in Central America, and that the Mos- 
quito Government must collect its own dues. 
So Central America has been left to itself, 
and has now been quite independent, as 
regards the two great Governments, for some 
years. And now what is the result with 
respect to the prospect of any real independ- 
ence to these States? While Governments 
have been hanging back, individual enter- 
prise has been forward and audacious. A 
citizen of the United States has possessed 
himself of the government of one of these 
States. General Walker overawes by an 
army of Filibusters the native authorities of 
Nicaragua, and invades Costa Rica with the 
Nicaraguan flag. Thus, two Central Ameri- 
can States are at present threatened with an 





American domination, not owned indeed or 
recognized by the United States’ Govern- 
ment, but still, in fact, American. General 
Walker is put forward by his own press as 
the future regenerator of Central America : 


‘The star of destiny is in the ascendant, and 
it sends forth a bright and glorious train, point- 
ing out a brilliant future for Central America. 
Costa Rica will be the first to join the proces- 
sion, keeping step to a new and lively march. 
Thoughtlessly has she entered the ring, and her 
conquest will be as sure as the coming day. A 
momentary success has heated the imagination 
of her soldiers and swelled her anticipation into 
unwonted proportions. The ‘man of destiny’ is 
at the head of the Nicaragua troops, and ere 
the Costa Ricans are aware he will be upon them 
with the avenging sword and the deadly rifle, to 
wipe out all disasters and sweep away every foe. 
There is no such word as ‘fail’ with General 
Walker, and the brave troops under his command 
are all confident of the victory. From this time 
forward there will be no halting, no holding up, 
no rest for the enemy, until his country is over- 
run and his capital bows to the flag of Nicaragua. 
Costa Rica has taken the sword, and the sword 
shall be her portion.’’ 


Does not such a state of things as this call 
fora speedy settlement of the Central Ameri- 
can question and the dispute between the 
two Governments? What real difficulty is 
there in the way of such a settlement? We 
have expressed ourselves ready to give up the 
Mosquito Protectorate as soon as ever a 
sufficient guarantee can be given for the 
safety of that Indian tribe to which our 
honor is committed. One point of disagree-’ 
ment, then, may be considered as already 
disposed of. With respect to our occupa- 
tion and colonization of the Bay Islands, we 
are willing to submit that to the arbitration 
of a third Power. A perfectly unobjection- 
able way, then, of settling the other point 
of dispute is provided, after which the quarrel 
is over. 

Did Mr. Buchanan object last year to 
arbitration on the ground ‘ that it would be 
difficult to find an impartial umpire, as we 


had gone to war with their arbitrator, the’ 


Emperor of Russia.’’? Well, that objection, 
at any rate, isno longer of force. We are 
not at war now with the Emperor of Russia 


* 


and therefore he is at liberty for the purposé 


of arbitration. The United States cannot 
suppose that he will be partial to our side 
of the question, and therefore, if we are 
ready to accept his arbitration, they can 
have no objection. A Power so recently 
our antagonist in a severe and sanguinary 
struggle, and now smarting with the sense 
of a humiliatin ce, will not, at any 
rate, be too inch isposed to favor our in- 
terests ; rigid justice, as it is all that, under 
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any circumstances, we ought to expect from 
any umpire, is all that we can possibly ex- 
pect from suchan umpire. A war under 
such circumstances is impossible; so long, 
at any rate, as the American Government 
retains any respect for European public opin- 
1on, and does not abandon itself to the violence 
and prejudices of an inferior party in the 
United States, with whom jealousy of Eng- 
land triumphs over every consideration of 
policy and justice. 

Or will Mr. Buchanan say again ‘ that 
there is nothing to arbitrate,’ and that 
*¢ he does not consider it a question for arbi- 
tration?’’? But such a position as this is 
plainly untenable. In a dispute between 
two powerful and intelligent Governments, 
it never can be allowable for one side to say 
that its own case is so clear and self-evident 
that it will not submit to arbitration, but 
will have its own view simply yielded to. 
This is to assume the whole question. Of 
course, the United States Government thinks 
itself in the right, otherwise it would not 
dispute these points with us. But that is its 
own opinion, and no more. Opinion must 


bow to the offer of a fair judgment upon the 
question, otherwise all justice between nation 
and nation and between man and man is at 
an end. In civil justice each party thinks 
itself in the right, but the two gubmit to a 
third party, who is the judge ; and in inter- 
national justice the principle is the same, 


for when the two parties or Governments 
cannot of themselves arrive at an agreement 
they must go to a judge or arbitrator, unless 
they settle the dispute by arms, which is to 
settle it, not by justice, but by force. Does 
Mr. Buchanan think the language of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty ‘‘s0 plain and ex- 
plicit”’ as not to need arbitration? That is 
the very reason why he ought to wish for 
an arbitrator. If the case is so clear on his 
side the arbitrator will of course see it, and 
decide accordingly. ’ 





Correspondence of The Times. 
ITALY. 


Paris, Sunday, May 18, 6 Pp. m. 

Tr is said that Russia has protested, or is 
soon to protest, against the treaty of the 15th, 
as concluded and signed, without her partici- 
pation or knowledge, by England, France, 
and Austria. Idonotpretend to vouch forthe 
correctness of the statement, but I have 
heard it ina quarter generally so well in- 
formed that I have little hesitation in men- 
tioning it. It is also believed that inquiries 
have been made as to the rumor that has cir- 
culated in various quarters relative to a se- 
cret treaty, and to which I have more than 
once alluded. At all events, I fear there is 
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reason to apprehend that the relations with 
Russia are not of the warm and confident 
kind which were expected from the conclu- 
sion of the conferences. 

Private letters from Italy speak of the 
deep discontent which prevails everywhere, 
and to which some of the functionaries of 
certain Italian Governments are not strangers, 
In one State it is said that several officers of 
rank in the army are dissatisfied with the 
actual state of things; and disbelief in the 
possibility of its continuance is hardly con- 
cealed even by those who have no interest in 
achange. By some it is thought that the 
year will not pass away without this discon- 
tent assuming a more marked and formidable 
appearance. The efforts of the allied Goy- 
ernments are said to be directed to calm, 
rather than to excite, the fermentation which 
exists throughout the whole peninsula— 
with what success remains to be seen. 

The Italian race, if the most brilliant, has 
certainly been one of the most ill-fated of 
which history makes mention. The fatal 
= of beauty, to use the words of Filicaija, 

as been allotted to it; and to it no human 
glory has been refused. When supposed to 

ave lost the genius for government and for - 
war it became the centre of literature and 
the arts. Its influence, material or moral, 
has been felt all over the world; but, though 
she civilized and converted, after having con- 
quered it, Italy has not acquired p itical 
cohesion or political power. She has not 
even obtained the advantage possessed by a 
pedple she once despised, and has never ceased 
to hate. She has had no confederation like 
the States of Germany, nor even the appar- 
ent combination of ancient Greece. She has 
long been the aim of the ambitious and the 
prey of the aggressor, and has been despoiled 
in turn by Germany and France. A coun- 
try which, in a united state, would form no 
unwieldly possession, remains still divided 
into three secondary States — Piedmont, the 
States of the Church, and the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, and the smaller Principali- 
ties of Tuscany, Parma, and Modena, with- 
out counting the almost imperceptible spots 
of San Marino and Monaco, while not the 
least important in extent, the most fertile in 
natural products, and not the least rich in 
historical associations since the time of the 
Gauls, rag gg J and the State of Venice 
belong to the House of Hapsburg, and of 
the two islands peopled by an [italian race 
one belongs to England and the other to 
France. This want of cohesion for so long 
a period, inviting to aggression, has led to 
the conclusion among many even who are 
friends to Italy that Italian liberation and 
unity are buta dream, and the Italian race . 
is utterly unfit for independence and self- 
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government. Its instinctive and exquisite 
taste in all that relates to the arts and litera- 
ture is freely admitted, but its aptitude for 
government denied. This I believe to be one 
of those errors which confound the effect 
and the cause. It is not true that the Ital- 
ian people are unfit for government, and we 
have at this moment the best proof of the 
fact in the actual condition of Piedmont. 
The revolutionary movement of 1848, which 
in the other countries to which it spread 
was simpy destructive of good and bad 
alike, in Piedmont only overthrew the latter. 
Before that period Piedmont was under the 
influence of Austria, was in the hands of 
the Jesuits, was enslaved, and was wretch- 
edly administered ; but where is the country 
on the continent of Europe that occupies 
the position she does now, after passing 
through so many bitter trials? Is there one 
that would not have been thrown back for 
many a long year by the disastrous cam- 
paign which closed on the field of Novara? 
t was not merely defeat in the field, but 
treason and ingratitude, that she had to con- 
tend against. The treaty of August, 1849, 
put an end tothe war with Austria, and not 
merely was Piedmont forced to abandon all 
views on Lombardy, but her powerful and 
triumphant enemy exacted from her, ex- 
hausted as she was left by that defeat, an in- 
demnity which the allies are generous or sim- 


e enough not to demand now from Russia. 
iedmont was bound in three millions ster- 
ling, one-fifth of which had to be delivered 
within three months, and the remainder by 
instalments of nearly a quarter of a million 


sterling every two months. She faced the 
danger which was all but financial ruin 
without flinching. No chicanery was re- 
sorted to, no undignified expostulations or 
complaints were heard from her. She sub- 
mitted with heroic resignation to the hard 
law of necessity. Her Government ratified 
provisionally the ruinous treaty of the 12th 
of August, and her Parliament voted funds 
for the payment of the first instalment of 
the war tribute. The Chamber of Deputies, 
it is true, at first presented some obstacles to 
the ratification of the treaty, as a whole; 
the Chamber was at once dissolved, and the 
young and gallant Sovereign appealed to his 
people for support. His people responded to 
the call, and the new Chamber, animated by 
a spirit of wisdom and of true patriotism, 
redeemed the honor of its King. It votedin 
silence and sorrow, but still it voted, for the 
maintenance of the treaty and of its conse- 
quences. It merely coupled its approval 
with a demand that the Minister should de- 
clare that no such compact existed anterior 
to August ; that extradition should not be 
extended to political offences; that Austrian 
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vengeance should be baffled; and that the 
convention with Austria relative to contra- 
band should not be renewed on its expira- 
tion. Whatever might be said of the policy 
of that war, it was noble in its object, for, 
had it been successful, it would have been 
followed by the liberation of Italy. Such as 
it was, the struggle was carried on by Pied- 
mont without fear, and was terminated with- 
out dishonor. Even at a moment so terrible 
to the vanquished, Piedmont rejected the 
bribe offered by her conquerer, in the con- 
siderable reduction of the war indemnity, on 
condition of abolishing her constitutional 
régime, which was a standing menace to 
Austria. She rejected the bribe, she bore the 
heavy burden imposed by adversity, but at 
the same time she maintained inviolate her 
engagements to her enemy and to her own 
people. It must not be forgotten that Pied- 
mont was then new to constitutional govern- 
ment ; that her misfortunes were in great 

art owing to the abuse of liberty; that her 

ing was Just driven into exile and to death ; 
that a re-action had already sprung up all 
over Europe against the excesses of 1848 ; 
and that all this neither disgusted her with 
liberal institutions nor intimidated her. One 
advantage she gained ; she issued, it is true, 
exhausted materially and morally from her 
unequal acuem with Austria, but she 
gained with all true patriots, with all the 
rational Liberals of Italy, an influence which 
has ever since steadily increased; she has 
won the respect and admiration of all whose 
respect and admiration are worth having, by 
her perseverance, her courage, her modera- 
tion, and her wisdom ; and she has now her 
reward in being looked up to as the last hope — 
of Italian independence. 

We must not forget the conduct of Venice 
during her seventeen months’ independence 
of Austria, nor the moderation of her Govern- 
ment, encompassed as they were by the hor- 
rors of pestilence and of war, and which 
extorted praise even from the most bitter 
enemies of her revolution. But the master 
passion of the Italian is the complete libera- . 
tion of his country from foreign domination. 
The failure of the experiment at Rome, 
Naples, and the other States is traceable to 
the hatred of Austria, to the insincerity of 
the Governments in alliance with her, to the 
general conviction among the people that the 
concessions were extorted, and not voluntary, 
and to the little faith in promises made in 
the hour‘of danger, but which were sure to 
be violated the instant they could be done so 
with impunity. The liberty of the Pied- 
montese would have succumbed in 1848 as it 
did in 1821 had Austrian domination not 
been thrown off, and Piedmont would be 
pointed at, as Rome, Naples, and Tuscany 
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now are, in proof of the utter inaptitude of 
the Italian for government. You will get 
no Italian to believe that Austria really 
intends to introduce ameliorations in the 
moral or material condition of her Italian 
subjects. No one believes in hertruth. She 
rouses Italy to arms by similar hopes during 
the laststruggle with Napoleon, and when the 
colossus was overthrown and she had nothing 
to fear she forgot her most solemn pledges. 
In 1849 the capitulation of Venice was ob- 
tained by assurances that liberal institutions 
should be granted. How these were kept we 
all know. But, were Austria as trustworthy 
as she is false, it is not believed that she can 
ameliorate the condition of her Italian pos- 
sessions. She fears and hates Piedmont for 
her constitutional Government, and she can- 
not place Lombardy in a condition to be 
admired and envied by Hungary and Bo- 
hemia. 
But, were she disposed and able to do so, 
all the reforms she may introduce in her own 
essions, or allow to be introduced at 
ome or Tuscany, would not avail her in 
gaining the affection or securing the loyalty 
of the Italians. Her reforms they would 
accept, but they would not fail to use them, 
as they have already done, as an instrument 
towards complete liberation. Italy will never 
rest contented while a German is on her soil ; 
and, as M. Cavour observed to M. Buol on 
the last day of the Paris Conferences, it 
must be ‘all or nothing.’’ The Italian 
people will never be reconciled to their op- 
pressors, nor will they ever feel loyal to their 
own rulers who are indebted to foreign su 
port for their thrones. Fire and water will 
sooner combine than the Italian and the 
German. Between them there is nothing 
common, either in nature, or in temper, or 
in taste, or in habit. The German looks 
down upon the Italian, and the Italian re- 
pays his contempt with intense enmity. 
ith a more comprehensive hatred than 
Shylock, the Italian will have no relation 
with the German, “ will not talk with him, 
walk with him, eat with him, drink with 
him, nor pray with him.’’ This anti-Ger- 
man feeling is not weakened by time; in 
ancient books, where thename of German oc- 
curs it is often coupled with some ignominious 
expression, and in our day the name hardly 
escapes Italian lips without some contempt- 
uous and foul epithet. This state of things 
is serious, and its danger is not diminished 
by the Conference of Paris or by the debates 
in the English Parliament. Several of the 
Italian Liberals seem to count upon the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon, and they may 
remind him of their former fellowship in the 
cause of Italian independence. It is a state 
of things which calls for the utmost attention 
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of statesmen, for it is theirs to consider how 
the danger is to be prevented. 





x From The Spectator of 17 May. 
EUROPE — ITALY — CREDIT MOBILIER. 


WE are reminded by new events that there 
are still some foreign questions which remain 
unsettled, and that the peace of April may 
not last forever. We have not yet learned 
all that passed in the Conference at Paris. 
It was not until after the treaty had been 
signed, that the Russian Plenipotentiaries 
discovered the existence of a separate treat 
between Austria, France, and Great Britain, 
guaranteeing the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire ; as if some ew combination were, 
still necessary to defend that part of — 
against the aggressions of the Czar. The 
natural surprise of the Russians, it is said, 
was attended by a not less natural resentment 
at this mark of distrust. Of course we ought 
to be neither surprised nor disgusted if one 
of the first acts of Russia on the return of 
peace is to renew the fighting with the Cir- 
cassians : that is only in the routine. 

Other parties to the peace of Paris, how- 
ever, will have their surprise. It was stated 
only two days ago by the Leading Journal, 
that on the same day when this separate 
treaty was concluded a secret treaty also was 
concluded. Tothat compact Piedmont is no 
party, but the treaty is enigmatically de- 
scribed as having ‘‘ no direct reference to the 
Italian question.”’ A guess, indeed, is thrown 
out, as based upon a regret expressed by 
Count Buol, that he had not received in- 
structions to propose the surrender of Lom- 
bardy in exchange for the Principalities. 
The exchange of a milch-cow for a moun- 
tain-goat !— a most improbable idea for the 
faithful Minister to entertain. The fact ofa 
secret treaty between those Powers, with a 
recent intimation that Austria might yet be 
found offering some concession to Tualy, have 
favored the impression that France and Eng- 
land have been making covert arangements 
with Austria for disposing of the affairs of 
Southern Europe—an arrangement, it 
might be inferred, not exactly in the sense of 
Italian wishes. 

We now have the note which the Sardin- 
ian Plenipotentiaries delivered to the West- 
ern powers on the proceedings in Conference 
of the 8th April, and the debates in the 
Chambers at Turin on the conduct of the 
Sardinian Plenipotentiaries. Another note 
does no more than describe a part of the Sardin- 
ian scheme of reform in Italy — the part relat- 
ing to the Roman Legations. The new docu- 


ment tells the impression of the Sardinian ~ 


Plenipotentiaries on the negative result of the 
proceedings on the 8th, which they charac- 
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terize asa deplorable result.”” And they 
represent that Sardinia, exposed on the one 
hand to the excesses of the Revolutionary 
party, and on the other to the hostile absolut- 
ism of Austria, may prove too weak to prevent 
the entire subjugation of Italy, to the ag- 
grandizement of Aystria or the outbreak of 
a subversive movement that may extend to 
the rest of Europe. Notwithstanding the 
assurances in this er that Austria may 
perhaps do something for Italy, Count Cavour 
continues to tell the Sardinian Chambers, 
down to the very latest date, that the rela- 
tions of his Government with Austria have 
not improved. In these debates nothing is 
more remarkable than the extraordinary de- 
gree of unanimity with which support is 
rendered to the Government at Turin, not 
only in the moderated action of the extreme 
Republican, but in the patriotism of the 
Right or Conservative party. 
he Anti-Belgian outbreak at Paris seems 
likely to subside without present result. We 
may therefore regard it rather as a sign for 
the future than as a first step in a course of 
action. The prosecution of a Belgian jour- 
nal for a libel on the Duchess of Brabant, is 
an opportune testimony to the existence of 
laws for the control of the press; and it 
shows that the Government, on suitable op- 
portunity, does not hesitate to interfere. In 
the mean time. the journals of Paris which 
express the views of the Government are ad- 
mitting that Count Walewski gave ‘‘ too 
much importance’’ to the question of the 
ress in Belgium ; an implicatiow that the 


ount went beyond his instructions, if in- 
deed it does not corroborate the report that 
there has been some difference between the 
French Plenipotentiary and the Emperor his 
master. 


The great model joint-stock company of 
France oe put forth a splendid proof of gi- 
gantic success, in the report of its transac- 
tions for the past year. The Société de 
Crédit Mobilier is among joint-stock com- 

nies what the house of Rothschild is among 
individual capitalists: it lays out —— 
and assists Austria to carry on her great public 


works ; it establishes branches, or guarantees 


aids to similar societies, in Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, and even France; it plays nurse to a 
Bank of Darmstadt, a Rivoli company, a 
Mining project in the Loire, and a General 
Shipping Company for France; these bein 

only a few of the projects that it has initiate 

or adopted. It purchased 250,000,000 francs 
of the last French loan, negotiated subscrip- 
tions of 375,000,000 francs more, and after- 
wards bought up 600,000 francs rentes ; and 
in its newly-issued report it makes a patriotic 
merit of not having realized the profit on the 





loan by selling the stock, which it has kept. 
Yet, although it mingles statesmanship with 
stockbroking, the society, possessing a fixed 
capital of 800,000,000" frances, or £2,400, 
000, has made a net profit of £977,000. Is 
not this a wonderful display of commercial 
power and a splendid example of success? 

It is indeed an example powerful enough 
to counteract all that the government has 
been doing, and perhaps all that the Govern- 
ment contemplates, for the purpose of check- 
ing the excessive speculation in Paris and in 
the country towns of France. The Crédit 
Mobilier of November, 1852, copied from the 
Crédit Foncier of February, 1852, has become 
itself the great model for a large number of 
copyists, among which Imperial Austria has 
not disdained to figure. It can lend assist- 
ance, distribute funds, divide profits, create 
fortunes, influencestatesmen, and sway states. 
Its profits are made out of the enormous 
floating capital that is continually passing to 
and fro through itshands. Itlooks as if this 
suddenly and in part artificially-created 
joint-stock company of France had already 
acquired dimensions too vast, and an action 
too powerful, to be kept in restraint by the 
Government, notwithstanding the disastrous 
risks which a disproportioned speculation 
entails. 





From The Spectator, 17 May. 
THE FRENCH ALLIANCE. 


Tue first act in the alliance with France 
and England has been accomplished. The 
Emperor of the French and his lieutenants 
have made peace at the moment when it suited 
them — somewhat later than theenemy would 
have liked, somewhat earlier than either of 
the immediate allies desired. By the peace 
concluded at his own time, the Emperor has 
obtained many objects important to himself. 
He has not only secured a position among - 
the potentates of Europe which had been 
denied to him by Russia, and somewhat 
doubtfully accorded by the German Powers, 
but he has constituted himself for the present 
the most efficiently powerful of those poten- 
tates: he has been avenged of the slight put 
upon him by the Emperor Nicholas, who 
sank before his time under the anxieties of 
the contest with the contemned Bonaparte; 
and he has effected these great gains without 
losing a single advantage that he had pre- 
viously The English alliance hay- 
ing done so much for Louis Napoleon — hav- 
ing indeed, as some think, already exhausted 
its influence by giving him all that he wanted 
—a question naturally occurs to those who 
speculate on future probabilities, how far he 
is likely still to cultivate the alliance — to 
continue the relations of the last two or 
three years upon 80 close a footing. 
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That which forms a difficulty in appreciat- 
ing the influences which may sway the ruler 
of France constitutes one element in the cal- 
culation. It is almost impossible to under- 
stand what is the will of France; but that 
circumstance is in itself a t fact, from 
which some pregnant conclusions may be in- 
ferred. If the French people were dull in 
understanding and in feeling, we —_ sup- 
pose that they have no opinion : but although 
the bulk of the community has, except at 
brief periods in its history, been content to 
remain under the severest subjugation, it 
cannot be said that the French are dull in 
intellect or feeling, or that they are content 
to have their thinking and their resolves done 
for them under one roof in Paris. We may 
be sure that they have sentiments and 
thoughts at the present day ; but they are 
not permitted to express them. There is 
only one thought which they are allowed to 
utter, discussion being absolutely kept down. 
This is no exaggeration, no idealizing of the 
state of things in France. An Englishman 
in Paris, who lives much in French society, 
has been at the pains to give us in the present 
week a minute report of the actual state of 
feeling in that society. He confirms assur- 
ances which we have before received, also 
from persons equally qualified to report, that 
the Russian war was never sage with the 
tap of France; that the English have 

n regarded as the dupes of one man, who 
has used them for his own purpose ; and that 
therefore we have not, in our recent sacrifices, 
obtained an alliance with France, but only 
an alliance with ‘the Emperor of the 
French.”” The distinction is material. 
There is a constant effort on the part of the 
Government to conceal the severance. The 
keeping down of opinion is not limited to the 
press, but the conversation of Frenchmen is 
under the surveillance of the police. The 
fact has been stated before; we now learn it 
on the testimony of a credible witness from 
his own knowledge. We have a case in 

int. A French gentleman arrived lately 
in Paris from a provincial town, and amongst 
other places he visited the Place of the 
Bourse ; there he was so imprudent as to say 
that the war which was then proceeding was 
more injurious to France than to Russia ; he 
was overheard by a Government spy, and was 
immediately brought before the Court of 
Correctional Police, a tribunal completely 
under the influence of the Government ; by 
that tribunal he was tried, condemned, and 
punished by fine and imprisonment. The 
offence for which he was thus condemned and 

unished was denominated “exciting to 
atred of the Government.’’ Let us remem- 
ber that this is the conduct of that Govern- 
ment whose Foreign Minister complains of 
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the discussion which proceeds in Belgium ; 
and while we in England know the difficulties 
of preventing a free press from being used by 
unworthy writers, we must perceive in these 
facts the standard by which a French states- 
man judges the rights of discussion. Lessons 
of this kind have taught the Parisians to be 
wary of making comments on public events ; 
and they will not do so even in comparatively 
select society, still less before strangers, un- 
less they know that they can speak to those 
who will not betray their confidence Con- 
versation in France is not so completely sup- 
pressed as it has been under the Austrian 
régime in Northern Italy, but there is a 
great resemblance. When you get at the 
real opinion of the French people, they evi- 
dently consider that the country is governed 
by a * personal policy”— that the Emperor 
desires to promote the wellbeing of the peo- 

le when that wellbeing falls in with his own 
interest; but that if the interests of the 
many cross, his own must prevail. The 
French resent the oppression, but submit. 
The army is at present for the Emperor, who 
has been the patron of the soldiers ; and that 
army, corrupted to serve him by hopes of its 
own advantage, is too strong to be resisted 
by the unorganized nation ; from which, let 
us remember, itsprings. This is the account 
which we may be said to receive from the 
suppressed representatives of France. It is 
a sad tale; it is a confession that the nation 
is sacrificed as much by its own corruptions 
as by the state policy of an individual. 

The French look forward to better times, 
and meanwhile make what they can out of 
trade and the shop. But even here they are 
baulked: the war has increased taxes, and 
raised the price of bread and butcher’s meat ; 
and if the cost to the poor has been artificially 
kept down, so much the worse for the middle 
class, where the taxes of the conscription 
have been unusually severe. The French 
ascribe the war, which has thus injured them 
without freeing them, to the combination 
between the Emperor and the English ; and 
however the success of the man they accuse 
may be explained by their own foibles, the 
recognition of that cause does not do awa 
with the fact, or prevent the aggrieved people 
from bearing a grudge against this country 
as the accomplice in its injury. 

This, if you penetrate the wall of iron by 
which the Government imprisons the mind 
of France, is the thought that you encounter 
It may be that in the heart of France other 
feelings and convictions exist; but it is im- 
possible to get at them, because the Govern- 
ment suppresses every utterance except the 
one cuckoo-cry in its own favor, which the 
partizans of the Government are encourage’ 
to repeat at every corner. The repressive 
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tem justifies the interference if we assume 
that the opinions which receive the license 
of the authorities are the exact opposite of the 
opinions that would otherwise prevail. This 
severance between the Government and the 

ople is certainly not conducive to confidence 
in the alliance which we have with the Gov- 
ernment ; it does not warrant us in assuming 
that even if we were to lose the alliance of 
the Government we should gain the alliance 
of the people. We might, as it were, turn 
King’s evidence against our present associ- 
ate; but the public on whose behalf a wit- 
ness turns against his comrade never receives 
that renegade with any real friendship. Ac- 
cording to the description of French feeling, 
then, we have no right to count upon the 
good-will of France, even if we should lose 
the good-will of the Emperor. On the other 
hand, that personage habitually exercises so 
much reserve, and has so frequently disap- 
pointed the calculation of friends as well as 
enemies, that it would be very rash to base 
any trust upon the calculation of probabili- 
ties with respect to him. Individually we 
can only form an estimate of probabilities 
from the circumstances of his present posi- 
tion. 

These circumstances are indeed remark- 
able, and they have materially changed since 
the opening of the war. When Napoleon 


mounted the throne of France by favor of the 
coup d’état, he was received with a certain 
sufferance by Prussia and Austria, was dis- 
tinctly kept at a distance by Russia, and 
found recognition in England alone among 


the Powers. Among the secondary Mon- 
archs, the Pope, by force of the French oc- 
cupation of Rome, had become his dependent. 
These two states constituted his sole assured 
allies. All is now changed. At the Con- 
ference in Paris, the Emperor Napoleon III. 
unquestionably took the first place: he dic- 
tated the time, and therefore to a great extent 
the terms, of peace; and he became the 
referee for the differences of other Govern- 
ments, England in some cases standing aloof, 
but in most concurring exactly with France. 
It is interesting, but not re-assuring, to ob- 
serve the relations in which the French po- 
tentate now stands to the other states. Aus- 
tria evidently reckons upon him for combating 
the efforts of liberty, and for aid in putting 
down the press throughout Europe—a, pri- 
mary object with the Austrian Government. 
Russia endeavored to conciliate his favor, 
manifestly reckoning that the decision of the 
Emperor Tcobes would determine the fate 
of Russia in the Conference. Prussia per- 
haps looks as much to England as to France; 
but Prussia is ever a neutral state. The Sar- 
dinian Government, which might have been 
expected to be allied so completely to Eng- 
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land, rests its hopes of assistance on the suc- 
cessor of that monarch who, crowned at 
Milan with the iron diadem, established the 
‘‘ regno d'Italia ; ’ and it is indeed remark- 
able that Piedmont rests its chief hope of 
succor on the patronage of that same mon- 
arch who is the patron of the Pope. So that 
Austria, Russia, Piedmont, Prussia, and 
Pope, are all looking up to France as the 
central Power; while England also reposes 
her faith upon the French alliance. There 
— to be some incompatible expectations 
ere ! 

But no one man, however powerful, really 
sways the destinies of the world. There are 
other influences more powerful than Napo- 
leon. He has, for instance, awakened the 
commercial passion in France, and he finds 
that he cannot control it. Other states have 
begun to yield old exclusive policies to the 
same power, Russia beginning with a spon- 
taneous surrender. The channels of inter- 
course are indefinitely multiplied; peoples 
are made to feel the community of interests ; 
and thus an alliance is prepared which is less 
artifical and less precarious. Meanwhile, 
the survey of the political map does no more 
than enforce old lessons for England. Our 
easiest supremacy is in commerce. Our in- 
herent strength there, as well as in b pea 
is in the ratio of our freedom; and we are 
supreme in commerce because we are first in 
freedom. The mistrusts that crowd the 
sphere of political relations _ call upon us 
to maintain a sharp watch. In proportion 
as we retain our strength, military, political, 
and financial, we shall be able to rely upon 
ourselves; and while we are prepared to 
carry out that reliance, any neighbor will 
value our friendship, and will not lightly 

rovoke a just resentment. After all, we 


old the keys to the best alliances in our own 
hands. 





From The Spectator, 17 May. 
DIPLOMATIC MYSTERIES. 


As the Achivi suffered from the aberrations 
of their kings, the ‘English suffer for the 
mistakes of their officials. It is inevitable 
that man should smart for his own sins, but 
it is grievous that he should smart for the 
sin of another. Sometimes this bad distri- 
bution of fault and penalty could be pre- 
vented altogether, only it too often happens 
that the official mistake is made before the 
nation knows anything about it. Indeed, 
much of the official endeavor is precisely to 
conceal the official acts from the country. 
The plea for the mystery is, that it prevents 
ill blood between different states; but per- 
haps there are few really desirable acts which 
would cause ill blood anywhere if rightly 
understood ; while the veil of mystery favors 
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the sins of commission as well as omission, 
and governments do or suffer very undesir- 
able acts. At all events, the communities 
that have to pay the penalty of mistake are 
strengthening in the opinion that it would 
be for their interests to know what their 
servants are doing ; for the yulgar cannot be 
made to believe that it is the master’s blind- 
ness which makes the horse fat. 

There are several cases in point at the 
moment. The Government of Sardinia lays 
down a plan of constitutional reform for 
Italy ; the aid of the English Government in 
promoting the consideration of this reform 
is no more than the quid pro quo of the aid 
furnished by the Italian kingdom in the 
Crimea ; the language of our Ministers, in 
the Paris Conference and in Parliament, ex- 
presses the strongest sympathy with the 
movement : but there is no declaration of the 
practical intention. Now, how does the fact 
stand? Why no practical action, if this 
language? if no action, why this language? 
If action is to follow, what is it? is it suit- 
able to the purpose ? 

After the treaty of peace was signed, the 
Russian Plenipotentiaries discovered that 
other Plenipotentiaries had signed a separate 
treaty a fortnight before, between Austria, 
France and Great Britain, guaranteeing the 
integrity of the Ottoman empire. It is 


explained that this treaty was the sequel to 


an agreement concluded with Austria last 

ear ; but where was the necessity of conceal- 
ing the fact from the Russian Plenipoten- 
tiaries until their signature had been ap- 
pended to the general treaty. If Russia 
was so straightforward as she was said to 
have been, why not act with equal straight- 
forwardness to her? Under what <» wd 
did this country lie towards Austria, that it 
should be bound to enter into separate com- 
pacts with that particular Power? Are we 
under any other pledges to Austria, which 
the public of England does not understand ? 

The British Plenipotentiary found it within 
his mission to give a certain qualified ad- 
hesion to the censure which Count Walewski 
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passed upon the press in Belgium. We have 
already vointed cet some ~ remarkable 
circumstances connected with the Belgian 
press in reference to France. One journal 
was the organ of Russia — the Indcpendance, 
which has subsequently become a medium 
for expressing French views in the Belgian 
capital. There is a paper published at Ma- 
drid, in the French language, constantly and 
vigorously representing the continued hopes 
which the Spanish peninsula entertains from 
the traditions and influences of the French 
Empire. Is the French Imperial party, for its 
own purposes, to make a use of the press in 
neutral and friendly countries, which is to be 
denied to the Patriot party? What posi- 
tion does our Government take with reference 
to these discriminating treatments by France 
of a press outside her frontiers? 

Our Government has insisted upon the 
observance of a strict neutrality in Central 
America. It has been exhibited, by a re- 
cently-published correspendence, in the act 
of selling arms to the Government of Costa 
Rica. There is, probably, a complete tech- 
nical right, and of course the act must be 
dictated by some considerations of policy ; 
but since the consequences of that policy, 
good or bad, are likely to fall upon the Eng- 
lish people, who will have to pay the bill, it 
would be very convenient to know whether 
the grounds of that policy are such as the 
English people would be willing to pay for. 
Perhaps, if the whole of the motives and 
purpose of the assistance lent to Costa Rica 
were explained, some misconstruction, and 
therefore some ill-feeling in the country of 
an important ally, might be spared. Unex- 
plained, the incident is very apt to create 
irritation. 

The French Government has also sent out 
some orders, not yet well explained, for the 
protection of French property in that quarter 
of the world. Are we gradually creepin 
into a state of war in the salgfabetioas’ 0 
Central America? Unexplained, there a 
pears to be very great risk of such a drift- 
ing: explanations might obviate the risk. 





EpicRaM ON Prayer. —The Monitor, pub- 
lished March, 1712-13, performed by Mr. Tate, 
Poet Laureate, Mr. Smith, and others, contains 
the following 

EPIGRAM ON PRAYER. 
Prayer highest soars when she most prostrate 
lies, 
And when she supplicates, she storms the skies. 
Thus to gain heav’n may seem an easy task, 
For what can be more easy than to ask? 
Yet oft we do by sad experience find, 





That, clogged with earth, some prayers are left 
behind, 

And some like chaff blown off by every wind 

To kneel is easy, to pronounce not hard, 

Then why are some petitioners debarr’d ? 

Hear what an ancient oracle declared; 

Some sing their prayers, and some their prayers 
say, 

He ’s an Eline, who his prayers can pray. 

Reader, remember, when you next repair 

To church or closet, this memoir of prayer 





